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The Week. 


Tue elections of last week may fairly be taken to show that on the 
whole the relative strength of the Republicans and Democrats is probably 
not as yet materially changed from what it was last year. ThéRepublican 
party isa hard party to get out to the polls at any time but during 
the excitement of a Presidential election, and this for various reasons, 
moral and physical. Many of its members are no politicians; not very 
many are at all well drilled as partisans. Besides this, it isa fact that the 
Republican party, which is a rural party, has to walk in the aggregate, 
take the country through, some hundreds of thousands or millions 
more miles to deposit its ballots than the Democratic. In a country of 
“dirt roads,’ and an election month of bad weather, these are con- 
siderations of weight. But it is pretty clear that on the whole Grant's 
administration is generally approved. He could to-day, in spite of what 
mistakes he has made, be elected over Seymour and Blair by about the 
majority he got last November. Minnesota, Massachusetts, and Wis- 
consin go Republican—Wisconsin by rather more than last year's 
majority ; the other two by a good deal less. Massachusetts, indeed, 
easts « lighter vote than she did two years ago, when, also as this year, 
the liquor question was before the people. New Jersey is Democratic, 
and a little more Democratic than she was when she last elected a 
legislature, for the anti-Republican majority on joint ballot is now 11 in- 
stead of 7. There also the vote was light. Here in New York it was very 
light; and the Democrats are seen, as the returns come in, to have car- 
ried everything—State ticket, Senate, and House—and to have defeated 
the constitution, and all the separately submitted clauses. In Illinois 
it may be—but we cannot now tell—that the constitutional convention is 
in the hands of the Democrats, for there was a good:deal of scratching and 
of transferring votes for local and private reasons—notably for reasons 
relating to temperance. And in Chicago there are more Democrats 
than before in the city government ; but they are there as “‘ Reformers,” 
all party lines having been disregarded by their supporters; and we 
do not know what harm they are likely to do in the convention. 











In this State the result would have been different had the country 
vote not been so surprisingly small. It never before was so much be- 
hind the real strength of the party, and as it happened, the Republi- 
cans of this city did so well, and the Democrats so ill, proportionally, 
that a respectable country vote would have elected the whole Republican 
ticket and saved the Legislature. But the more we hear from the distant 
counties, the worse it is Sigel, however, runs ahead of his ticket, and 








| the Republican leaders will probably take note that they may have a 
| Majority of the German voters at any time when they will overhaul their 
opinions on the subject of lager-bier drinking. Mr. Greeley will not ran 
much, if any at all, ahead of the rest of the ticket. A belief among some 
of the lower orders of Democrats that he is peculiarly “the working- 
man’s friend,” and a man of singular honesty of character, and the 
friend of the Fenian, procured for him a large vote among the Demo 
crats of this city. But in the country he did not so well. Why he did 
not is probably to be answered by saying that the farmers have not yet 
forgiven him for signing Jefferson Davis's bail-bond, and perhaps have 
never recovered the confidence in his strength of mind which they had 
before that event. It is related that the Harttord firm who published 
his. “ American Conflict,” which had formerly been selling largely in 
the small towns that are the “book agents’ field, began to lose 
money on the work immediately after it was known that Mr. Greeley 
had become one of Davis's bondsmen. Before that, orders had been 
coming in at the rate of 500 a day; after that, so few came in that there 
was a loss of $50,000 on the publication. Besides the apathy of the Re 
publicans, it is to be observed, as one of our contemporaries remarks, 
that this was a great year for “ getting even,” and numberless spites were 
gratified as well as much vengeance wreaked for past rascality. Thus, 
Mr. Younglove can name three or four men in his own camp who caused 
his defeat for senator. Mr. La Bau can do the same thing; so can Mr. 
Root, another senatorial candidate; while two city candidates for the 
Assembly attribute their defeat to Mr. Charles 8. Spencer, whose 
“ sainted father’s old family Bible,” which Mr. Spencer rescued from the 
flames at the peril of his life, in 1863, might as well, it would seem, 
have been left to perish by fire. From all we hear of him, our sorrow 
for the rout of the Republicans is not the sorrow of those without 
hope. Possibly he and the like of him may now be driven out of the 
party they have used and abused. 


The Democrats, as we have said, not only have the State offices but 
both branches of the Legislature, and can now do what they like with 
us. They can, if they choose, give us a police force in this city and 
Brooklyn which will put a million and a half of people under the sur- 
veillance of men such as Sheriff O'Brien's deputies —robbers, murderers, 
and thieves; they can abolish the various Metropolitan Boards of Com- 
missioners, which, although they have been the seats of more or less 
corruption, and have helped to demoralize the Republican party, have 
nevertheless interposed the power of the State at large between the 
decent men of the city and the plunderers who have made them a 
prey ; they can “gerrymander™ the districts both Congressional and 
Legislative, so that it will not be so easy for the Republicans again to 
get control of them; they can give us rum-shops open every hour in 
the day and night and every day in the week; they can make every 
ward in the city a paradise for repeaters; they can tax the whole 
State as they please, and compel every man in it to assist in paying 
the running expenses of Tammany—in short, they can do as they like. 
But whether they will go the whole length of their tether is another 
question. There are some indications that the leaders are disposed to 
be cautious, and though Governor Hoffman promised “ local self-gov- 
ernment ™ as the result of the victory of his party, Mr. Peter B. Sweeny 
may be of a different mind. Places in the Health Board and the others 
are convenient things to distribute among the clamorous, and probably 
Democratic Commissioners, appointed by the Governor, might be bet- 
ter than direct Democratic rule by the New York city rank and file, 


Massachusetts is certainly carried by the Anti-Prohibitionists, and 
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this, as we have said, on a lighter vote than was got out when, two 
years since, the Prohibitionists carried the State. It is plain, then, 
that the working of the law is not satisfactory to the Temperance men, 
and this discontent is not, we think, attributablejto the hypocritical way 
in which the law has been enforced so much as to a belief that strict 
enforcement is impracticable. Governor Claflin’s and Mr. William 
Spooner’s attitude would seem to show that this is true ; and we rather 
doubt if we shall again see Massachusetts oscillating between “ no 
rum” and “free rum’—this year a License legislature, next a Prohibi- 
tionist. Still, the question has not been thoroughly discussed since 
Governor Andrew died; and he discussed it amid the howling of the 
Prohibitionists, and the howling, too, of the drinking men, who were 
more glad to have so honored a man on their side than willing to take 
his advice as to moderation. Since then it is in the old, blind, un- 
scientific way that the matter has been handled, and we have no con- 
fident hope that we shall see a judicious, really effective License Law 
put on the statute-books. The railroad lobbying of last winter seems 
to have been visited at the polls this year upon some of the senators 
and representatives who were mixed up in it, and Needham—the senator 
who reported that, to be sure, there was a belief among outsiders that 
the lobby had some power to influence legislation, but that the 
lobby and the Legislature know how foolish and groundless such a 
belief was—has, we are pleased to learn, been left at home, where 
he ought to meditate on the estimable character of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
“Truthful James.” 





The Tennessee Legislature has laid on the table the motion to de- 
clare Mr. Henry Cooper's election to the Senate null and void, and has 
done so on the ground that the United States Senate is the sole judge of 
the qualification of its members, and that such a State statute as that 
cited in the case of Mr. Cooper has been repeatedly set aside at Wash- 
ington and disregarded. 





Rumors of the approach of the decision on the constitutionality of 
the legal tender act, in the cases argued before the Court last winter, 
are again rife. We see no reason to change the opinion as to what the 
decision will be which we expressed more than a year ago; but we 
admit that no opinion on the subject is worth much, or indeed is any- 
thing better than a deduction from what is known of the general 
leanings of the judges on other questions of the same class. But it is 
quite safe to say that the opinion of Mr. Spalding, the framer of the 
act, that it was essentially a war measure, and cannot be held binding 
after the state of war is over, will not, as has been reported, influence 
the judgment of the Court. If the Court consulted him as to what the 
act meant, it would be equally bound to consult every other member 
who voted for it. This notion of the way courts of law ought to inter- 
pret acts of the legislature probably emanates from the gentlemen who 
think it would be a good thing to cut off the jurisdiction of the Court 
in the Yerger case, now actually before it. If Yerger has now the right 
to appeal—-and this does not seem to be denied—and the decision of the 
Court would either save his life or his liberty—and the probability 
that it will is the sole ground on which the interference of Congress is 
likely to be invoked—to take it away from him by aspecial act between 
the hearing and the decision of his case would be about as monstrous 
an act of oppression as any legislative body ever perpetrated. We 
say nothing of the probable effect of such interferences with )WJdicial 
decisions on the independence of the judiciary, and on the popular 
respect for it and confidence in it, though on these points a great deal 
might be said. It is worth while reminding the Republican promoters 
of such schemes, however, that whatever indulgence there may have 
been for these tricks with the Supreme Court during the excitement 
arising out of the war, people are now rather tired of them, and the 
only result of any importance they can possibly accomplish will be in 
the way of facilitating the accession of a Democratic President in 
1872, 





One or two papers have announced during the week that that now 
well-known gentleman—whom the Secretary of the Treasury sends to 
Europe to negotiate a great loan with that equally well-known person, 
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the Frankfort or Londo banker, who so frequently offers to lend any 
amount of money to the United States at four per cent., or even less_ 
has started once more on his travels. He seems this time, however, to 
have got off without the Secretary’s knowledge, as Mr Boutwell denies 
that he despatched him, and even goesso far as to deny that the Frank. 
fort or London banker has offered the four percent. loan. We are glad 
of this denial, because it will relieve a good many people from the 
necessity of accounting for the willingness of these foreign bankers to 
lend money to the United States at four per cent., when any quantity of 
its bonds at seven or eight per cent. are to be had. Another puzzle 
from which the public, we are glad to say, have been relieved, is the 
whereabouts, name, and occupation of the persons engaged in the 
attempt to get the soldiers’ and sailors’ pension stopped, which both 
the Republican and Democratic parties have for several years so vigor- 
ously protested against in their platforms. The absence from these 
instruments this year of the customary solemn declaration that the 
pensions should be paid as usual, satisfies us, and we trust will satisfy 
everybody, that this nefarious scheme has been abandoned, its promoters 
being doubless appalled by the unanimity with which they were met 
by our indomitable politicians. 





We commented severely last June on the conduct of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in lending the credit of the State to the Boston, Hart- 
ford, and Erie Railroad Company, upon certain conditions, to see to the 
exact fulfilment of which three commissioners were appointed; in 
afterwards legislating these commissioners out of office, and paying 
over the money without their approval, and without the fulfilment of 
the conditions ; and in accepting from a committee a ridiculous report 
whitewashing a corrupt attempt to withhold certain evidence of the 
condition of the road from the commissioners. A correspondent in 
Boston thereupon wrote us a letter trying to persuade us that it was 
all right, afid that the State had done a good thing, because although 
it had lent its credit to the corrupt and unprincipled ganz who now 
have charge of the Erie Railroad, the gang in return bought “ certain 
flats owned by the Commonwealth ” at a very high price. There never 
was a particle of doubt as to the impression the transaction would 
make on the outside world. If anybody had any doubts about it, 
however, we hope they have been removed by the news that the State 
agent, Mr. George Walker, has been unable to raise a small loan in 
Europe. To appreciate the full gravity of his failure, too, it must be 
remembered that two years ago the credit of Massachusetts stood as 
high as that of any government in the world. The people of the Com- 
monwealth have the consolation of knowing, however, that they have 
palmed off those “ flats,” at high prices, on the fine old house of Fisk, 
Gould, Eldridge & Co. 





We hear nothing more of the prosecution of the investigation into 
the charges against General Butterfield, much less of his being brought 
to trial for them, and we do hear talk of the whole subject being 
dropped. We sincerely trust there is no foundation for this rumor. If 
the Administration allows such charges as have been made against 
General Butterfield to pass without notice, it will make itself an acces- 
sory after the fact to the performances of the Gold Ring. There should 
as we said last week, not only be enquiry, but public enquiry. Nobody 
will attach the least importance to an investigation conducted in pri- 
vate, and if there be no enquiry at all, it will be, in the present state of 
political morals, the greatest scandal of the last ten years, which is 
saying a great deal. 





A subscriber, who has somewhat unaccountably remained ignorant 
of the leading incidents in Father Hyacinthe’s career, writes to ask us 
to explain how he obtained his present prominence, and whether it is 
due solely to his revolt against his superiors. He first became eminent 
by his preaching, which is fine—indeed, places him perhaps at the head 
of the half-dozen great preachers the world contains. This led to his 
being appointed to deliver the Advent Sermons at Notre Dame, where 
he discoursed on questions of popular interest, and drew immense 
crowds—the fine ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain setting him down 
among their luxuries, like a box at the opera. But the sermons 
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showed signs of liberality which greatly alarmed his superiors, and he 
at last started off in the general work of reform by appearing at a peace 
meeting last spring, and making a speech, to which we referred at the 
time as likely to cause trouble, inasmuch as it contained signs of undue 
respect for Protestants and Jews. Finally, the private rebukes of his 
superiors touching the liberalism of his tone, combined with the grow- 
ing assumption of the Papacy in reference to modern civilization, drove 
him into writing the letter which led to his withdrawal from his con- 
yent and subsequent dismissal from all hischarges. The incident would, 
however, perhaps not have made him famousif it had not occurred just at 
this juncture, when a large body of Catholics are greatly roused by the 
extravagance of the Ultramontane pretensions. He has unquestionably 
enjoyed, up to his departure from France, the hearty sympathy of such 
men as Montalembert and De Broglie ; but it is very doubtful whether 
they are prepared for the rapidity of his later advance, and whether his 
free fraternization with Protestants here will not lessen his influence on 
his return home. He has, however, borne himself thus far with a great 
deal of dignity and discretion, and if he can keep off the platform till he 
gets away, will still retain a great deal of strength. 





The agitation against free-trade got up by the body calling them- 
selves “ Revivers of British Industry” still continues in England, but 
their meetings are marked by a great deal of confusion and uproar, 
the audience being generally largely composed of obstreperous, noisy 
free-traders. The movement cannot be said to make any real progress, 
owing to the fact that nothing in the shape of proof has yet been pro- 
duced in support of it. In fact, its sole basis is the prevalence of dis- 
tress amongst the working classes, but great as this is, the free-traders 
have not had the least difficulty in showing that it was nearly twice as 
great in the years immediately preceding the abandonment of protec- 
tion. There is no doubt that in many branches of industry the heavier 
orders are given to the Belgian and French markets, instead of the 
English, but the masters say that this is due entirely to their inability 
to.count on their labor supply. What with strikes, trades unions, and 
other restrictions, manufacturers are either afraid to take large orders 
at all, or can only take them at prices which foreigners find no diffi- 
culty in going below. In fact, the salvation of British industry seems 
to depend on the possibility of discovering some more satisfactory 
mode of determining the rate of wages than the present one, or of in- 
cluding Continental and English workmen in the same unions, and 
thus putting all masters on the same level. But unless trades unions 
display more good sense than marks many of their performances 
now, the success of the latter plan would probably result in injuring 
Continental industry, without helping that of Great Britain. 





The New York Tribune, four weeks ago (Oct. 11), published an “ au- 
thoritative” statement “for the first time in America,” that the French 
Emperor was afflicted with a painful disease of the bladder, and on one 
occasion, in order to get relief from the pain it caused him, had, without 
revealing his condition even to his medical advisers, secretly burnt his 
own back along the spine with a lighted candle. An “authoritative” 
statement on such a subject could of course hardly come from anybody 
but the Emperor himself, with whom the Tribune's correspondent is 
doubtless intimate, and we were doing our very best to believe it when 
our contemporary announced (Nov. 5) that the story had been “ direct- 
ly confirmed ” by another story which had just appeared “ in a Philadel- 
phia paper,” which had got it from a friend of Mr. George Wilkes, who 
got it in a private letter from Mr. Wilkes from Paris, who got it froma 
conversation with Dr. Brown-Séquard, who saw it in an article “in a 
Paris paper,” supposed to have been written by a physician, “an able 
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but dissolute man,” formerly employed by the Emperor, but dismissed | 
for his bad habits, and now engaged in earning an honest penny by 


publishing his professional secrets. An “authoritative” statement 


which can be “ directly confirmed ” in this way is certainly a very queer 
affair; but still, after reading this, nobody but a Paynim or atheist 
could any longer doubt, and we frankly accept the story about “the 
fungus of the bladder.” But then what about the cauterization with 
the lighted candle? What does the dissolute physician say on this 











point? We long to believe this, too. Give us the bad man’s exact 
words. 





The interval between now and the 29th inst., the period fixed for 
the meeting of the Corps Législatif in France, will be passed as at 
present in speculations as to what additional reforms the Emperor will 
propose. The latest and most probable rumors represent his plans as 
containing nothing that the leaders consider to be of vital importance, 
omitting notably the abolition of Article 75 of the constitution, pro- 
tecting Government functionaries from prosecution. In the meantime, 
M. Rouher, who is specially obnoxious to the Liberals, and whose over- 
throw was their greatest triumph, continues to hang about the palace, 
and many are haunted by the fear of his restoration. The appointment 
ot Marshal Bazaine to the command of the Imperial Guard, too, has been 
looked on as a sign that the Government means mischief, Bazaine being 
passably ferocious, as his Mexican exploits testified; but it appears 
that he comes in in the regular way of promotion, standing next on 
the list to St. Jean d’Angely, who is very old and feeble, and retires. 
It is very improbable, indeed, that the Government will resort to vio- 
lence unless in the last extremity. The Emperor's life is beyond doubt 
near its close, and the worst legacy he could leave his son and wife 
would be the memory of a second street butchery—always supposing 
that the troops could be got to use the Chassepot rifle on the people, 
which many who know the army deny. Rochefort has returned to 
Paris, the Emperor specially ordering him to be permitted to pass the 
frontier, and he is running for the Corps Législatif and receiving 


* ovations,” 





The way the newspapers are treating the Emperor is, in the mean- 
time, brutal to the last degree. There has probably been nothing like 
it in the history of the press, and their comments on and accounts of 
his bodily infirmities have something Indian in their ferocious glee. 
The Réveil—the paper from which the Tribune, apparently without 
knowing it, got its “direct confirmation” of its “authoritative ” state- 
ment—through Dr. Brown-Séquard, George Wilkes, a friend of George 
Wilkes, and a Philadelphia paper, about the Emperor's case—has been 
publishing some articles on the disease from a “ Dr. X.,” and dwells 
with apparent delight on the fact that according to the doctor 
the disease is the same as that of which Sainte-Beuve has just died. 
Twenty years ago this sort of thing could not have gone on so long 
without “a descent into the streets,” to use the revolutionary lingo; 
but there appears no danger of that now. Universal suffrage seems to 
act as a kind of safety-valve, and then the leaders, and indeed all 
classes, have made, even under the empire, great advances in political 
intelligence. Probably, also, the greatly increased means of destruction 
now at the disposal of the Government exercise a steadying influence on 
Republican politicians, 





The news of Victor Emanuel’s dangerous condition is leading peo- 
ple to look for a new crisis in Italian affairs. The French Government 
is said to be apprehensive of a Mazzinist insurrection. The king's dis- 
appearance from the scene, however, would hardly produce much effect 
on politics. He is not in the least a politician, and the kind of esteem 
he has enjoyed as a loyal plucky fellow, of loose life, has not been of 
a kind to do much towards smoothing over sectional differences. 
The disorders in the finances still continue, partly owing to the com- 
plete financial incapacity of the Chambers, and to the total failure of 
Southern Italy to pay taxes. In addition to this the Piedmontese 
party, which was always opposed to the annexation of the little king- 
dom to Italy, is rendered fiercer in its discontent, not by the great in- 
crease of their burdens—for they do pay their taxes—but by the grow- 
ing preponderance in affairs of the more volatile, lazy, and corrupt Nea- 
politans. But there is no likelihood of things being made worse than 
they are by Victor Emanuel’s death. There is some chance of their 
being made better. According to the latest accounts, however, he is 
out of danger, which as regards the Ecumenical Council is unfortu- 
nate, as his death just before its meeting would have been singularly 
apropos, aS an apparent fulfilment of the clerical predictions so often 
made, that he and the like of him would, for their sins against the 
Pope, come to a bad end. 
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OUR GREAT OITIES. 

Tne restoration of the Democratic party to power in this State, 
for the first time in fifteen years; the failure, owing to the indiffer- 
ence and hostility of the country voters, and the cheating of New 
York politicians, of the attempt to reform the judiciary by the 
adoption of the judiciary article of the new constitution, to say no- 
thing of the constitution itself; the strong prospect which the Demo- 
cratic triumph opens up of the abolition of the State Commissions by 
which the Republican party has tried to provide for the good govern- 
ment of this city, or at least to mitigate the evils of the government 
provided for it by its own people, have set people thinking once 
more seriously on the “ great city” question. Their interest in it, too, 
has been quickened by the recent revelations of the state of corruption 
into which municipal affairs have fallen in San Francisco, in Chicago, 
though Chicago is only a bantling compared to New York, and also 
in Philadelphia, though Philadelphia is not,as New York is, the recep- 
tacle for the dregs of the European immigration, and by the reflection, 
which every thinking man now makes, that should our material pro- 
gress continue at the present rate, we shall in twenty years have ten 
times as many great cities as we have now, and the largest will be 
twice or three times as large as any we have now. The tendencies of 
trade and industry are all in that direction, and the drift of population 
to “ great centres” is stimulated to the highest point by our modes of 
education. The common schools, the periodical literature, the pulpits, 
the free libraries, the diffusion of artistic taste, the railroads, the tele- 
graphs, every invention which, by relieving people from the smaller 
and coarser cares, gives free play to their intellectual faculties, help to 
make the solitude of the country or the monotony of village life more 
and more repulsive. 

For these and other reasons, we look on the attempts that one con- 
stantly meets with in the press to treat New York as something excep- 
tional, which the rest of the country can afford to look on and laugh 
at, and which the State may, if the worst comes to the worst, cut off 
altogether, and leave to take care of itself, as based on a most extraor- 
dinary and mischievous delusion. The government of New York pre- 
sents no difficulty which that of Boston and Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg and Buffalo and Chicago and St. Louis, and dozens of other great 
cities, the foundations of which are perhaps not yet laid, will not pre- 
sent within the lifetime of children already born. Moreover, there is 
no use in maundering about the effects of foreign immigration, or 
about the inattention of rich men to politics, or about the unhealthy 
craving of farmers’ sons for the excitement of city life. The politician's 
concern is not with “ what might have been,” but what is. The actual 
facts of society form the elements of the problem he has to solve. Had 
the United States admitted no immigrants, its politics would doubt- 
less have been purer than they are, but its population would only be a 
third of what it now is, its wealth less than a third, and its weight in 
the world would hardly have been perceptible, and some of the bright- 
est names on its roll of worthies would be wanting. Who is there 
who is ready to say that he would, had he now the choice, surrender 
the greatness of the country in return for an obscure tranquillity? It 
would profit us little to have a boundless area of fertile land if we had 
no men to till it; to have rich mines, if we had no men to work them; 
to have great ideas, if we had not the material force necessary to 
carry them out. At any rate, there is now no choice left. America 
as it is, and is likely to be, and not America as it would have been if 
everything had been done differently, and each generation had known 
what was going to happen in the next, is what American citizens have 
to occupy themselves with at present. 

To say, as many people say, therefore, that the democratic system 
of government contains no provision for the government of large cities, 
is—like saying that it cannot be carried on without rotation in office— 
tantamount to an admission that it is a total failure. No system of 
government is successful which is incompetent to deal with all the 
exigencies of the country or state of society in which it exists. A 
government in this age, and in this country, can rio more confine itself 
to the charge of country districts, and decline all responsibility for 
cities, than it can declare that it exists only for the benefit of married 
couples, and refuse to provide protection for bachelors and single 





women, The influence of cities is now almost all-pervading. They 
draw to them the most energetic and enterprising of the population, 
the greatest talent as well as the greatest wealth, the soberest and 
steadiest and most intelligent, as well as ‘the most ignorant ang 
vicious. City ideas and city standards of morality spread through the 
country as surely, though perhaps not as rapidly, as city fashions jn 
dress. The closeness with which farmers’ daughters now copy the cut 
of city women’s clothes is but one symptom of the process of moral and 
intellectual assimilation which is going on, and which is rapidly trans. 
forming vast tracts of our territory into mere suburbs of great towns, 
The condition of the judiciary in this State is a striking illustration of 
the fallacy of the notion that a real line of demarcation can be kept up 
very long between city and State morals and politics. There are just 
as bad judges on the country as on the city bench, and the sole reason, 
in our opinion, why there are not more of them bad is that they are 
not as yet exposed to the same temptations as their city brethren, 
Whenever city gamblers find it desirable to “own” country judges, they 
will certainly find no more difficulty in doing so than they now find in 
buying up country legislators. There is an idea now running through 
some men’s minds, that if New York city and the river counties were 
only cut off, and made into a separate State, the rest of New York 
would live ever after in Arcadian purity and simplicity, as if no large 
cities were growing up in Western New York, or as if its Legislature 
would never have any charters to grant, or fat offices to distribute, or 
money to vote; as if Rochester and Syracuse and Buffalo would not in 
a very few years present the same phenomena as New York does now; 
or as if the Fisks and Goulds never crossed State lines, and were 
strictly domestic in their corruption. 

Some persons get rid of all anxiety about the city question by 
cherishing the belief, for which there is not a particle of foundation, 
that things must sink to some undefined condition which they call the 
“lowest point” before there can be any improvement, and that, once 
there, a sudden change for the better will take place, and up we shall 
go as surely as we came down. Now, this is an almost childish halluci- 
nation. Sudden changes in great communities mean revolution, and 
we have no materials whatever fora revolution. There is about as much 
chance of our escaping from popular government in the broadest sense of 
the word, as of our retarding the roll of the seasons. The whole 
tendency of modern society is towards democracy. Not only is there 
no longer any hope for kings and aristocracies, but the very stuff out 
of which they were made—the loyalty, the reverence for birth and for 
rank, the inequality of conditions and of intellectual powers and attain- 
ments—is disappearing from the face of the earth. It is not rash to say 
that during the next thousand years the peuple, somehow or other, will 
govern. We have not among us, and very soon no European nation 
will have in it, even the makings of a Cesar of the ordinary brute kind. 
The elements of a Cesar—the standing army, the spirit of “ militarism,” 
the centralization, the general abstinence of the masses from participa- 
tion in public life, the general want of political training—are unknown 
here. They will soon be unknown everywhere. What awaits the 
world is not a return to despotism or oligarchy, but democracy—good, 
or bad, or indifferent, orderly, educated, moral, and religious, or turbu- 
lent, ignorant, vicious, and materialistic. We shall have no sudden turns 
in our career; nothing extraordinary is going to happen us. We need 
look for no “ saviour” of society or great political revivals. We shall 
not wake up some fine morning and find the knaves all hanging to 
lamp-posts, and the honest men filling their places, under the eyes of a 
grateful people—pure women infusing mercy into justice, and righteous- 
ness into politics—sages in all our council-boards, and saints swarming 
in our markets. That is not the way the world improves. “The shin- 
ing table-lands” are only reached by constant “toil of heart and knees 
and hands.” 

The moral of all this is, of course, that while everything is done 
that can be done to improve the popular will, which must be, as it is 
now, the governing power in the last resort—and it certainly cannot be 
said that the existing agencies for this object are either few or ineffi- 
cient—the teachings of reason and experience must be followed more 
and more in the work of administration. No matter how good legisla- 


tion may be, the affairs of a great people cannot be successfully con- . 
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ducted with defective administrative machinery, and it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the defects of that with which we are entering 
on what we may call the great-city era of modern civilization. In the 


first place, it is folly to suppose that the evils, which as long as human | 


nature is what it is, must always abound where population is densely 
massed on small areas, can be met by an elected magistracy, holding 
office for short terms. This is now admitted by all sensible men, and 
the refusal of the country districts to make any change because their 
elected judges are thus far satisfactory, is, if what we have been say_ 
ing as to the present and future relations of city and country be any- 
where near the truth, a singular piece of shortsightedness. Corrupt 
and dependent judges, and corrupt and dependent police magistrates, 
sooner or later make to crumble the very bases on which civil society 
rests. There is probably nothing which does more to shake the faith 
of the young and the ignorant, both in man and God—for few peo- 
ple believe in God very long after having ceased to believe in man. 
Judge Barrett, in the excellent paper which he read before the Social 
Science Association last week, on the administration of criminal justice 
in this city, put down the elective judiciary as the source of all its de_ 
fects, and admitted that as long as this defect was untouched, the dis- 
cussion of others was well-nigh useless. 

In the second place, as long as we, by our system of filling places 
in the public service, offer a premium to all the rogues and adventurers 
of the country to engage in politics as a trade, as long as we supply pub- 
lic men with the means of hiring the services of such, and at the same 
time make their services essential for entry into public life, no improve- 
ment in the moral or intellectual culture of the community at large 
will make itself felt in our politics. The government will never re- 
flect the people as long as the caucus stands between them and is 
armed with the power it now possesses. Not that there must not 
always be caucuses; but caucuses must not be allowed, like the Preto- 
rian Guard at Rome, to put all the honors and places of trust of a great 
nation up to auction every two or four years, and make the very jails, 
what the jails of this State now are, the prey of men who, if justice 
were done, would take their places among the unhappy criminals 
whom they maltreat and corrupt. 





THE EUROPEAN RADIOALS. 


IN spite of the immense strides toward popular government which 
Europe has made during the last ten years, and the general admission 
of the Conservatives that the cause of privilege is hopelessly lost, 
liberalism can hardly be said to be in a satisfactory condition, owing to 
irreconcilable differences of opinion which begin to show themselves 
in its own ranks. As against despotism, or oligarchy, or religious 
intolerance, or political inequality, the liberals have been and would 
always be a very united body; but whenever they gain a decided 
advantage over the enemy, and the question what should be the 
next move comes up for discussion, dissensions are apt to break 
out. Signs of these dissensions, if not the dissensions themselves, 
already appear in England, France, and Spain, the three countries in 
which democracy has of late achieved the greatest successes. The 
Conservative party in England is already discussing seriously whether 
its very best course now will not be to give up deliberately, for a long 
period, all hope of regaining office, and sit down simply as an oppo- 
sition, like the Whigs during the close of the last and the early part 
of the present century, and wait for the dissolution of the radical 
hosts, under Gladstone’s lead, in its attempts to deal with the numer- 
ous and momentous problems which the late Reform vote and the 
abolition of the Irish Church have brought up for solution, and solu- 
tion, too, which will not admit of postponement. An article advocat- 
ing this plan of action, or rather of inaction, has appeared in the 
Quarterly Review, and is ascribed to Lord Salisbury, by far the ablest 
member of the party, whom an untimely fate has carried off to the 
House of Lords, just as the Commons were becoming sensible of his 
intellectual weight and brilliancy. The anticipation of the reviewer 
clearly is, either that the Liberals will break up before they get half 
through with the reforms now pressing on them, or that, if they succeed 
in making them, the country will be so sick of reformers and their 





ways by the time they are done that it will eagerly seek rest and 
tranquillity in the Conservative bosom. 

It is impossible to deny that there is a great deal of shrewdness in 
this programme, or that he would not be a bold man who should pre- 
dict that the motley army which now serves under Gladstone's banners 
can be held together long enough to make any final disposition of the 
land question, the Church question, the education question, and the 
army question. 

Crossing over to France, we find the political situation in a more 
advanced stage, but one very similar in kind. What in a military 
sense may be called the élite of the radical party there, that is, the 
portion of it which is most restless, most excited, evinces most de- 
termination, and therefore holds, and naturally holds, the post of honor 
in the present struggle with the empire, is separated by a wide gulf from 
the moderates on the question of what ought to succeed the empire, or, 
in other words, cherishes an entirely different political ideal from the 
moderates, and in this ideal, we need hardly say, compromise of any 
kind with the existing order of things holds no place. Accordingly, 
the willingness evinced by the liberal deputies who signed the late 
address to the nation, discountenancing the idea of risking a physical 
collision with the Government by convening the Corps Legislatif on 
the 26th of October, and indicating their confidence in the results of 
regular parliamentary warfare, has disgusted and exasperated the 
radical wing to such a degree that they have hustled, threatened, and 
refused to hear such men as Pelletan and Bancel at a public meeting, 
and summoned Jules Favre to undergo a sort of trial before a revolu- 
tionary committee—a humiliation to which, however, M. Favre declined 
to subject himself. They will not hear of the conversion of the empire 
into a constitutional monarchy, or of the substitution of another 
dynasty for the present one, or of any arrangement looking to the pre- 
servation of the present social order—the régime of inviolable property 
and of competition. Their dream of the future was shadowed forth, 
somewhat vaguely it is true, by Victor Hugo at the late Peace Conter- 
ence at Lausanne, and though they all look to the approaching reign 
of perpetual peace, they agree with him in thinking that it will have 
to be inaugurated by an unusually bloody war, and do not trouble 
themselves with the keen question which M. de Mazade asks M. Hugo 
in the last number of the Revve des Deux Mondes, how he proposes to 
root out the hate and bitterness which this great war of pacification 
must necessarily leave behind in the hearts of the vanquished, because, 
if we have war, we must have vanquished as well as victors. We thus 
seem to have reached a point in French politics, also, at which the empire 
might, it would seem, by a policy of even moderate dexterity, divide 
the liberals into two warring camps, and draw to itself a goodly 
number of deserters from among the timid. 

In Spain, the republicans, who are the equivalent of the French 
“ Reds,” have shown an extraordinary want of political ability, and 
have not only failed to take advantage of the tremendous mistakes of 
their opponents, but have committed mistakes of their own which are 
twice as great, if that be possible. Up to the meeting of the Constitu- 
ent Cortes, they may be said to have had everything their own way, 
and held the winning cards. They got the question of the future form 
of government referred to an assembly chosen by universal suffrage, 
instead of being decided, as might readily have been the case, and as 
would only have accorded too well with recent Spanish usage, by the 
knots of military malcontents who drove out Isabella. They got 
themselves splendidly represented in the Cortes, the ablest orators 
being in their ranks. The constitution which was drawn up con- 
tained nearly all the cardinal doctrines of their political creed. It 
declared the form of government to be monarchical, it is true; but 
the long delay in finding a king made it certain that the king, when 
found, would be but a king in name; that the government would be a 
republic in all but the name; and that a little patience might even 
bring the name as well as reality. Just as the monarchists, however, 
were reaching the last degree of embarrassment, the republicans pro- 
ceeded to help them out of their difficulties by a series of unconnected 
risings in the various large towns, not one of which was serious enough 
to give the troops much trouble, but all of which together have 
alarmed and disgusted business men and property owners generally, 
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and roused once more that love of peace and quiet at any cost which 
has in all ages proved the best friend of monarchies and the worst foe 
of republics. 

The state of things in the three countries is in fact fresh illus- 
tration of the correctness of the conclusion we have more 
than once ventured to put forth, that the general reform move- 
ment which has been going on in the western world ever since 
the French Revolution, is reaching the last limits of what may 
be called the political stage, and that the leaders in it are now 
engaged in deciding whether they will break completely with the 
past of the human race and attempt a reorganization of society 
on a new theoretic basis, or be content to let the individual work 
out his destiny under political equality, existing social traditions, 
and free competition. The value of the institutions of property and 
of marriage, the propriety of giving legal play to differences of capacity 
and temperament, are slowly but surely coming under question, and as 
they make their appearance in the arena, the historic reformers, as we 
may call the moderates, who will not advance without feeling the past 
under their feet, and who believe that human nature is stronger than 
constitutions or laws, begin to hesitate. The latter have, it must be 
admitted, the great body of the community at their back, and however 
much they may be worsted in the forum, find at the fireside abundant 
consolation for their defeats. The left wing of the radicals, who are 
mostly enthusiasts and speculators and men of the cities, always un- 
derestimate the vis inertia of the established order of things—the 
tenacity with which the body of every people cling to their old ways, 
and prejudices, and traditions, and the immeasurable gulf which sepa- 
rates the reformatory convention from the average householder, when it 
comes to the discussion of the distribution or accumulation of property, 
or the relations between husband and wife or parents and children. 
When the French “Red,” for instance, talks of a redistribution of 
landed property on principles of pure justice, he takes no count of the 
four millions of French proprietors who are not only not open to con- 
viction on this or any cognate subject, but would probably resist any 
interference with their rights—as they now exist—as long as there was 
a man amongst them able to shoulder a musket. 

We may say, by way of summing up, that as long as reformers were 
occupied with political questions, they were on debatable ground, which 
has been fought over, in every age, with varying fortune by the two 
great parties which have existed in every political community since 
government began—the party of rest, and the party of advance—and 
one which men expect to fight, and expect to be beaten on occasionally. 
But in attempting to touch social questions with the finger of the law, 
they venture on ground which has hitherto been held sacred, and ac- 
cordingly find arrayed in defence of it passions which neither political 
nor even religious controversies have ever been able to call forth, for 
they touch the home, perhaps the tenderest spot in man’s moral constitu- 
tion. “Pro aris et focis” was one of the earliest and most potent of 
battle-cries, even when all that those who used it had to fear was the 
temporary desolation of their hearths. Altars are no longer objects 
either of vigorous attack or of vigorous defence ; but threaten men, 
however remotely, with the total abolition of the hearth as an insti- 
tution, and they will find themselves face to face with an enemy whose 
very mercies are cruel, 


SELF-MADE MEN AS PUBLIO BENEFACTORS. 

THE death of George Peabody takes from the world the most muni- 
ficent benefactor it has ever known. For although other men have 
lived who have been perhaps as liberal with the goods with which 
fortune has provided them, still their fame has generally been confined 
to some corner of the earth, and never been spread abroad over its whole 
surface. But of Mr. Peabody it may certainly be said that no civilized 
country is unacquainted with his name—that his virtues have been 
sung in every quarter of the habitable globe. The fame which in 
other days was the reward of despoilers, conquerors, and devastators, 
of men who made it the business of their lives to overrun the earth 
with fire and slaughter, has in our time been reserved for one whose 
highest aim in life was to give where others had robbed, to heal where 
others had wounded, to restore what others had laid waste. Nor is it 
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at all likely that Mr. Peabody's example will remain uncopied. The 
vast accumulations of property in the hands of individuals for which 
the present age is becoming famous, certainly afford, and are almost as 
certain to suggest, the opportunity of munificence to their possessors, 
Indeed, with the shining instances before us of Cornell, in this State, of 
Street, the founder of the New Haven School of Art, of Sheffield, the 
founder of the Scientific School, who can doubt that munificence has a 
fairer future to look forward to? Perhaps we are really coming upon 
that period of the world which has been so long sighed for, in which 
wealth shall be regarded by the wealthy simply as a means of beauti- 
fying and benefiting the earth and mankind—a reproduction of that 
earlier age when Roman Civilization, joining hand with Grecian Art, 
made the world that garden of delight which has been the envy and 
despair of after generations. To be sure, the picture, like all pictures, 
has another side. The spectacle of the careers of Fisk and Vanderbilt 
and Drew does not fill the mind with ecstatic visions of the future. 
But so long as men continue to make a distinction between their pro- 
perty and that of such men as Peabody and Cornell, so long there is 
hope that vulgar selfishness will not triumph completely over philan- 
thropic generosity. 

If for the next century or two the American people is to be greatly en- 
riched, as seems more than probable, by the benefactions of self-made 
men, it is of the utmost importance that there should be some general 
agreement as to what sort of benefits it desires from them, and what it 
doesnot. If the Peabodys and Cornells of the future are to endow our 
schools and colleges, build our galleries and museums, in short, foster 
art and literature, it is of no little consequence that these self-made 
men should have some general conception of the actual need which 
their generosity is to supply. In the very nature of things, it is almost 
impossible for them to find out for themselves ; for, being self-made, and 
having on that account very little connection with either the literary or 
the artistic world, the moment they make an attempt tu endow a 
college, to establish a professorship, or to found a school, they find 
themselves completely at sea. They know, in the first place, very little 
of what has already been done, and next to nothing of what is wanted. 
The result is, in some cases, the establishment of an institution with a 
foundation quite insufficient for its necessities, which drags on a gal- 
vanized life, while preventing by its unnecessary existence the proper 
application of the funds on which it feeds; in others, the needless 
assistance of some old department, which, already vigorous in full 
action, could well dispense with the benefactor’s bounty ; in others, 
such minute designation of the channels in which the donor's munifi- 
cence is to flow as to make the gift almost worthless. 

One of the most striking instances of ill-advised endowments has 
been furnished by Mr. Peabody himself. If there is any department of 
education which might be safely let alone by benefactors, it is that of 
popular education ; for it is a department whose importance is already 
recognized by every one—by every State, town, and county; by every 
lyceum orator, by every stump speaker, by every candidate for every 
office in the country. The “School System” of the United States is a 
system upon which more eulogiums have been showered than upon any 
institution—unless it be the suffrage—which we possess. There is 
small danger, then, that its shadow will ever diminish. Mr. Peabody 
might have rested assured that the Southern States would build up a 
school system for themselves, by taxation, just as the Northern States 
have, in time, without extraneous help. There is nothing for which 
taxes are more readily paid. And this will be so just as long as we 
have popular government, and just as long as it is generally understood 
that the main safeguard of such government is popular education. 
There is no need for individuals to assist in building an edifice which 
a whole nation is already lavishing its resources upon. And it is to 
be remembered too, though this is a secondary consideration, that Mr. 
Peabody’s gift was unfortunate in another way—that of filling people 
with the delusive idea that the whole work had been done, while in 
reality his two millions were a mere drop in the bucket. The interest 
on this sum is but $140,000, an amount which will hardly supply with 
proper teachers and schools a large Southern city like’ Savannah or 
Charleston. But people look at the capital, and forget the narrowness 
of the income. They see that two millions have been given, and think 
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existed in the South before. 

The same thing is to be said of the endowments of churches, which 
are such favorites with the philanthropic rich. Certainly if there is 
anything in the world which ought to be supported in a popular way, 
it ischurches. They, like the common schools, have popular bodies 
interested in their support, and these bodies have, or ought to have, 
the welfare of their sect sufficiently at heart to pour out their abundance 
for it. If they have not—if they must apply to individuals for neces- 
sary support, then they have no raison détre ; from that moment they 
should cease to exist. Yet there is nothing more common than for 
self-made men to suppose that the best thing they can do for the world 
is to do the work which it is pre-eminently the work of congregations 
to perform. It is no uncommon thing to see a church whose congrega- 
tion is too lazy to raise a salary fit to support a minister, richly endowed 
by some affectionate son of the church with money for an organ or a 
belfry, or some such equally unnecessary addition. Of course religious 
considerations of a personal nature sometimes enter into the motives 
which prompt these donations, and these considerations are of a kind 
which no argument could affect. Still we imagine that in any given 
instance of sectarian endowment, most members, if not of the sect 
endowed, at least of all the rest, will agree that the gift was not re- 
quired, and should have been postponed until satisfactory evidence was 
furnished that the congregation was doing its duty in more elementary 
particulars, 

There is, however, a department of education quite as important 
as the instruction afforded by the common schools and the churches— 
the higher education furnished by universities. For these very little 
popular aid is to be expected, or indeed desired. The people will 
never consent to a general tax for the purpose of instructing a small 
number of men in Yale or Harvard or the University of Michigan. It 
may be that, now and then, some very widely-known and popular 
professor will obtain a donation from a generous or careless legislature, 
as Agassiz did the other day from the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
But such things are not likely to happen often. And it would bea 
dangerous precedent fur the universities as well as for the people. 
Once establish the custom, and the inevitable result would be that 
the people would demand some share in the government of the 
colleges, and thence would, in due course of time, spring a degradation 
of the university standard in order to meet popular demands. Ina 
little while we should see the universities lowering themselves to the 
level of schools, in order that they might reap the same pecuniary 
benefit. . For these reasons, we are very unlikely to see the day when 
the higher institutions of learning will have much popular support. 
The support they are to receive must come from individuals; by rich 
and benevolent men must our schools of art and science, our colleges 


has been done. No doubt Mr. Peabody's munificence | 
has seriously impaired whatever nascent disposition towards self-support | 
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and our universities, be built; as yet we are lamentably deficient in | 


them. We have already referred to the noble examples of Street and | 


Sheffield; but there must be thousands of Streets and Sheffields before 
we reach the point at which we can effectively compete with older 
countries. 

The want of accurate knowledge on the part of benefactors is one 
of the most serious difficulties with which our universities have to 
contend. There is a popular impression, for example, that our best 
colleges, Yale and Harvard, are already so rich that a man can give 
to almost any object he pleases without doing harm. The impression 
is a most mistaken one, as those most intimately conversant with the 
affairs of the colleges we have named could testify. Harvard is sup- 
posed to be rolling in riches; yet within a year, a general subscription 
fund has been started by the alumni, with the intention of raising 
half a million dollars, not to build an ornamental fence, nor to gild the 
lightning-rod on the college buildings, nor to found a museum of pa- 
lxontology, but to carry on the general business of the college, for the 
salaries of the professors and tutors, to buy books, to pay for necessary re- 
pairs, A professor in Harvard College has three-fifths the salary of a 
Massachusetts Justice of the Supreme Court, and within a year one 


. Of those justices has resigned on account of insufficient salary. Yale 
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benefit these institutions of learning ought to make a few enquiries 
before they begin. The natural desire of all men to connect their 
names with whatever they do causes most of the men who give to 
colleges to make special restriction of the applications of their funds, 
so that with the gift may be bound up their fame for all coming ages 
In this way arise multitudes of Jones, Brown, and Robinson pro- 
fessorships of every imaginable description, more than half of them 
ill supplied with funds and eking out a miserable existence as best 
they may. For instance, Mr. Jones, having fifty thousand dollars to 
give away, gives it to the college which educated him, on condition 
that she shall apply the fund to the establishment of the Jones professor 
The fifty thousand dollars will just support 


ship of natural history. 
So the 


a professor, without supplying either a museum or specimens. 
professor borrows a room, and gets along as well as he can without 
any of the necessary implements of his profession. Next year comes 
along Brown; and, having ‘another fifty thousand to give, establishes 
And so in time we have the 


the Brown professorship of chemistry. 
Here we have three professors 


Robinson professorship of mineralogy. 
established, without sufficient salary, forced to teach important branches 
of science without any of the appliances absolutely necessary for the 
purpose, 

This is merely an example of the condition of half the colleges 
in the United States, and comes from the natural desire of man 
to connect his name with whatever he does, combined with the 
densest ignorance of what is really wanted. The remark of Mr. Eliot 
on this subject in his recent admirable inaugural address at Harvard 
applies to one college almost as well as to another, “ The Corporation 
thankfully receive all gifts which may advance learning; but they 
believe that the interests of the university may be most effectually 
promoted by not restricting too narrowly the use to which a gift may 
be applied. Whenever the giver desires it, the"Corporation will agree 
to keep any fund separately invested under the name of the giver, and 
to apply the whole procegds of such investment to any object the giver 
may designate. By such special investment, however, the insurance 
which results from the absorption of aspecific gift in the general funds’ 
A fund invested by itself may be impaired or lost by a single 
The chance of such loss is small in 


is lost. 
error of judgment in investing. 
any one generation, but appreciable in centuries. 
signations as salaries, books, dormitories, public buildings, scholar- 


Such general de- 


ships, graduate or undergraduate, scientitie collections, and expenses 
of experimental laboratories, are of permanent significance and effect, 
while experience proves that too specific and minute directions con- 
cerning the application of funds must often fail of fulfilment, simply in 
consequence of the changing needs and habits of successive generations,” 
To this advice might be added, for the benefit of intending benefactors, 
three short directions : 1st, Recollect that you yourself probably know 
little about the subject ; 2d, Recollect that there are those who know 


all; 3d, Consult them. 


A OONTRAST WORTH NOTICE. 
“Tne banks quote money excessively stringent. 
they literally no surplus loanable funds, but many of them will be 
under the necessity of calling in their demand loans. The low 
price of grain has brought the grain movement to a comparative stand, 
and all kinds of business are overcome by a stagnation which it is im- 
possible to shake off” (Chicago Times, November 3). 

“The city banks report that the pressure for discounts at the pres- 
ent time is without parallel since the organization of the banks” (New 
York Evening Post, November 6). 

“The banks report a pressure from their mercantile customers 
exceeding anything experienced since 1860, They are unable to more 
than half supply the demand of the West for currency to move the 
. . The position of the mercantile interest of this city is 


Not only have 


crops. 


| assuming a critical aspect; and with it is involved the commercial 


interest of a large portion of the country” (New York Commercial Ad- 


vertiser, November 6). a 
“The grain market was seriously depressed to-day by large receipts 


is still worse off. It must be evident from this that those who wish to ' and pressure to sell” (Financial Chronicle, November 5). 
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“At this moment, but one new vessel is on the stocks in our great 
ship-yards. Six years ago, during this same month of September, 
thirty-two large ships were building in New York and Brooklyn” (New 
York Times, September 25). 

“ The price of wheat in Cincinnati is below the price of any time 
in twenty years” (“ Veteran Observer” in New York Times). 

“Acres of berries are kept unpicked, wagon-loads of the finest 
melons are left in the field or fed to cattle; apples, tomatoes, and other 
articles.of the crop are left ungathered, because it does not pay ” (New 
York Tribune, September 3). 

“Two weeks ago, potatoes of the finest quality sold in Davenport 
at twenty-five cents per bushel. Considerable complaint is heard on 
all sides of dull times. Farmers are holding back large quantities of 
grain in hopes of better prices. Rents are considerably lower than 
last year” (Chicago Correspondence New York Hvening Post, November 
4). 

“ Potatoes are unusually abundant, and will not admit of trans- 
portation to market at present or prospective prices” (Cincinnati Price 
Current, November 1.) 

“The ease in call loans at five to six per"cent. continues unchanged. 
T. stock market is strong, with a generally buoyant feeling. All 
prices are higher” (All the daily papers). 

“ According to the consolidation between New York Central and 
Hudson River, the stockholders of Central are to receive upon every 
one hundred shares of stock one hundred shares of consolidated stock, 
one hundred and seven shares of consolidated scrip, and $1 80 per 
share in cash, The stockholders in Hudson River receive one hundred 


shares of consolidated stock and cighty-five shares of consolidated 
scrip ” (Financial Chronicle, November 6). 


“Unveiling of the Vanderbilt Bronze, Tuesday, November 9. Pro- 
gramme of arrangements. List of the financial, commercial, legal, 
municipal, military, and civic dignitaries that will attend the cere- 
mony, etc., etc., etc.” (Half-column advertisement in all the daily 
papers). : 

“James Fisk, jr. What became of a Vermont peddler. Profitable 
combination of cotton, army contracts, gold and railroad stocks, etc., 
ao. . . . His future career will be watched with interest 
by the whole American people, and whether his life be spared for a 
longer or shorter period, he can make his exit from the world with the 
proud satisfaction of having once made considerable stir in it ” (First 
and last words of a four-column biography in the New York Jerald, 
November 7). 


It seems scarcely possible to add to the force of these simple state- 
ments in their naked contrast. Commerce in a critical condition, our 
mercantile marine decayed, money unobtainable to move the crops; 
but money is easy on call loans, and stocks are buoyant. Creps rot- 
ting in the field because they do not pay to bring to market, potatoes 
fed to hogs because they will not pay for transportation, business 
everywhere dull; but stocks are higher. Two hundred shares of con- 
solidated stock, one hundred and ninety-two shares of consolidated 
scrip; and $1 80 in cash. And out of this solid foundation of ruined 
commerce and rotting crops, and “$1 80 in cash,” rise the twin 
columns of biography: Vanderbilt in bronze, Fisk in type-metal. It 
is a picture of the times. 

We do not intend to insult Mr. Vanderbilt by coupling him 
with Fisk, jr. There is enough contrast even as they stand 
grouped to do justice to both. The solidity of Mr. Vanderbilt's 
wealth is well represented by enduring bronze. Mr. Fisk’s fortunes 
are typified in the Herald eulogy. But though unlike, they cannot 
stand apart. They are both creatures of the same circumstances, both 
products of the same soil. The sturdy yellow pine and the poisonous 
creeper both find their foothold in the same morass, both thrive by 
killing whatever grows near them, But without the morass both are 
impossible. Out of the morass of reckless extravagance, of paper money 
and national debt, of public and private corruption, have grown these 
twin colossi of wealth and power, who own millions of money, hun- 
dreds of miles of railroad, several legislatures, governors, and city ad- 
ministrations, numerous judges, sheriffs, and other paraphernalia to im- 
press awe upon the unwary, and who dispose with more than imperial 
despotism of the lives, liberties, and property of a large portion of their 


THE NEW REGIME AT HARVARD. 


IT has been so generally believed that Mr. Eliot’s election to the Presi. 

dency of Harvard was—owing to his youth, his scientific tastes and train. 
ing, and the avowed novelty of many of his views on education—a sign that 
the long-threatened revolution in university training had begun, that his 
inaugural address was looked for with a good deal of interest and even 
anxiety. It has now been issued in a pamphlet form, and we advise any. 
body who wants to inform himself as to what the new spirit which js 
taking possession of our colleges is, or at least ought to be, to get it and 
read it. It will probably disappoint a good many people, and notably those 
who expected to find in the author a “fine young radical,” armed with g 
pickaxe and crow-bar, and rendered furious by the sight of anything stand. 
ing upright, or growing, and whose idea of a university is an establishment 
like the fair of the American Institute, with a few halls attached for perpe. 
tual lyceum lectures open to both sexes. Mr. Eliot’s notion of the functions 
of a university is substantially that expressed by Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his 
celebrated attack on Professor Sedgwick, and he consequently denies that 
the endless controversies “whether general education should be chie “fly 
literary or chiefly scientific have any practical lesson for us to-day.” 
“ This university,” he says, “ recognizes no real antagonism between lite. 
rature and science, and consents to no such narrow alternatives as math. 
matics or classics, science or metaphysics. We would have them all, and at 
their best. To observe keenly, to reason soundly, and to imagine vividly, 
are operations as essential as that of clear and forcible expression ; and to 
develop one of these faculties, it is not necessary to repress and dwarf the 
others. A university is not closely concerned with the applications of know. 
ledge until its general education branches into professional. Poetry and 
philosophy and science do indeed conspire to promote the material welfare 
of mankind, but science no more than poetry finds its best warrant in its 
utility. Truth and right are above utility in all realms of thought and 
action.” The failure of universities to meet the requirements of the time 
is to be met, he thinks, not by giving any one branch a decided predom- 
inance, but by improving the methods of instruction, which—and in this 
men of all parties will heartily agree with him—are in a lamentably low 
state: witness, in the literary course, the almost total neglect of the English 
language, and the crass persistence with which the ancient languages and 
literature are forced upon boys who are all the while left almost completely 
ignorant of the history, life,and manners of the people who produced these 
languages and literature ; witness, too, in the scientific courses, the reliance 
on books apart from actual experiment and observation. “The prevailing 
methods of teaching science indeed,” Mr. Eliot says—and haud iner- 
pertus loquitur—“ the world over, are on the whole less intelligent than 
the methods of teaching language.” He proclaims boldly, too, that the 
end of scientific teaching is not so much to load young brains with “ facts ” 
—which in nine cases out of ten, even if the student retains them, serve 
no purpose beyond making him an unmitigated bore, and giving him 
a false conceit of his place in the world—as “to develop and discipline 
those powers of mind by which science has been created and is daily 
nourished, the powers of observation, the inductive faculty, the sober im- 
agination, the sincere and proportionate judgment.” 

There is, however, nothing more valuable and more significant in 
the address than a protest it contains against dogmatic teaching of 
philosophical subjects. “They are not established sciences; they are 
full of disputed matters, and open questions, and bottomless specula. 
tions. Exposition, not imposition, is the professor's part” —in other 
words, his business is not to tell the student what to think, but to 
furnish him with the materials of thought. “The worthy fruit 
of academic culture is an open mind, trained to careful thinking.” 
Hitherto, the custom of American and English universities has been 
to teach philosophy very much as mathematics is taught, and hand 
the conclusions of a school, or it may be a small school, to the student 
with as much solemnity, and as much contempt for doubt, as the multi- 
plication table or the rule of three. The venerable Dr. Spring of this city 
was, in his hot youth, we believe, tried before an ecclesiastical court for 
entertaining certain doctrines on the subject of “ human ability” which we 
believe—though we speak with proper lay diffidence—the whole Presby- 
terian Church now either holds or permits. In his defence he stated 
his views, which, however, appeared so outrageously absurd to one 
member of the court, that he declared with a scornful laugh that what 
the culprit needed was to have his head put under a pump. Much of 
our teaching of the various philosophies to young men is now done in 
the spirit of this doubtless learned but somewhat prejudiced divine. 


— 





fellow-citizens. 
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In pleading for variety in the university curriculum, for the supply of 
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facilities to the student of choosing the teachers and subjects which expe” | portion are Republicans, inhabit the great towns, and have very little in. 


rience has shown are best adapted to his special powers and intellectual 


needs, President Eliot strongly denounces the uniformity in instruction | 


which is still too prevalent among American colleges, and says that “the 
civilization of a people may be inferred from the variety of its tools. As 
tools multiply, each is more ingeniously adapted to its own exclusive pur- 
pose. So with the men that make the state. For the individual, concen- 
tration and the highest development of his own peculiar faculty, is the 
only prudence. For the state, it is variety, not uniformity of intellectual 
product, which is needful.” And dpropos of this, he makes some other re- 
marks, to which we request our old friends, the War-Horses, now graaing 
in their home pastures, to listen with cocked ears and extended tails: 

“Asa people, we do not apply to mental activities the principle of divi- 
sion of labor ; and we have but a halting faith in special training for high 

rofessional employments. The vulgar conceit that a Yankee can turn 
his hand to anything we insensibly carry into high places, where it is 
preposterous and criminal. We are accustomed to seeing men leap from 
farm and or to court-room or pulpit, and we half believe that common 
men can safely use the seven-league boots of genius. What amount of 
knowledge and experience do we habitually demand of our lawgivers? 
What special training do we ordinarily think necessary for our diplomat- 
ists? In great emergencies, indeed, the nation has known where to turn. 
Only after years of bitter experience did we come to believe the value of 
the professional training of a soldier to be of value in war. This lack of 
faith in the prophecy of a national bent, and in the value of a discipline 
concentrated on a single object, amounts to a national danger.” 

We are only attempting here, by noticing a few of the principal points, 
to indicate the general drift of a discourse which everybody will find 
worthy of thoughtful perysal. Amongst its merits is its style, which, 
barring a slight abruptness, sometimes running into jerkiness, is one 
which students might well take for a model, and through the whole there 
runs the glow of an enthusiasm for culture in its highest sense, which 
warrants the hope of great things, not at Harvard only, but in the other 
universities of the country ; for it isan enthusiasm which is sure to spread, 
and has already taken possession of a large number of the younger pro- 
fessors, and on the maintenance and diffusion of which we verily believe 
some of the highest interests of civilization depend for their safety, in 
the period of confusion and uncertainty through which the moral and 
intellectual man is now passing. 





FRANCE.—THE EMPEROR'S SUCCESSORS. 
Panis, October 15, 1869. 

Ir seems astonishing to note how very little foreigners—even those 
who live in France—observe the enormous changes that are every day 
taking place in this country. If these modifications are to go on during 
the next ten years as they have been doing for the last ten, there will be 
not a type of the genuine Frenchman (as he used to be) extant in 1880. 
The women change less rapidly; but they will follow, and the boys of 
fifteen of to-day, when at five-and-twenty, will hardly take for wives the 
daughters of the cocodettes of our time, unless they have completely 
changed the manner of their ways. It need scarcely be remarked that the 
population of France has been pretty thoroughly Anglicized; and not the 
least curious part of the history is, that it has been mainly the work of 
Louis Napoleon personally. In order to escape from the exigencies of 
French (purely French) traditions, which must always have remained 
inimical to the Bonapartean establishment, the Emperor, by every means 
in his power, favored the introduction into this country of whatsoever was 
British, from habits, customs, and thought down to English nurses and 
big wash hand-basins. The consequence has been one he never expected, 
but which is easy to understand: the children who could barely speak 
plainly at the period of the coup d’état are young men now of twenty-four 
or five, who speak English more than they do French, and who have im- 
bibed English notions of independence, political freedom, and political 
dignity. 

With this generation Louis Napoleon must count, and heZhas much 
contributed to his own embarrassment. Besides, he all of a sudden finds 
himself between two hostile parties, which for a foreigner are well worth 
being studied: these two are the party of French tradition, and the party 
of English political ideas. The former, as I said, is entirely dying out; 
but it is not dead yet. There are thousands of men between the ages of 
thirty and fifty or fifty-five who still belong to it, and for the next ten 
years, if a chance were given to them$they would readily try their hands 
at the work of governing. The nineteen-twentieths of these, the follow- 
ers of real French tradition, are naturally what are termed Royalists ; they 
inhabit the provinces, and they retain vast influence still. The twenticth 
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fluence indeed. 
The so-called Royalists hold more or less to the Comte de Cham 
bord, though they believe no longer in him; the party of English ideas 


| are almost toa man Orleanists; though, as matters now stand, this term 
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requires explanation. Five or six years ago, no party had fewer chances 
than the Orleanists. The ranks of the Opposition were filled by pure Roy 
alists and pure Republicans, and it was by common consent agreed that 
Orleanism meant nothing at all, and could nevermore have a chance. 
But parliamentary eloquence rose again to honor, and, after the elections 
of 1863, the speeches of Thiers, Berryer, Favre, Simon, and others (and 
the fatal mistake of the Mexican expedition), gave a violent rebound to 
public opinion, and, through the passage of republican institutions, men 
began to see their way once more to constitutional monarchy. It is quite 
true what the Imperialist journalists have been saying all the time of the 
late elections, namely, that under the mantle of republicanism the two- 
thirds of the new deputies have meant the gradual but certain restoration 
of limited monarchy under a prince of the house of Orleans. This is 
quite true, and this is the peculiar form under which the larger number of 
Frenchmen now think they discern a safe, peaceful, honorable, and econom- 
ical future for France. Many of the higher, nobler spirits in the nation 
(such as Edgar Quinet, for instance, and some few of his stamp) regard 
this as a deplorable error, and as the weakest of all backslidings, and (as 
did Lamartine in 1848) affirm that in a republic alone can there be any 
chance of morality and prosperity for a country which has now learnt such 
an incurable contempt for kings; but it is none the less certain that the 
larger part of the country would prefer a “quiet régime” less startling 
than the more timid affect tv think a republic. 

As it is probable that we are more nearly approaching the very 
eve of greater events in France than is generally supposed out ot 
doors, it is perhaps not withoi:t interest to cast a glance over the indi. 
viduals who may ere long play a prominent political part here. We 
will suppose what they call here “an incident “—there would be imme- 
diately in hostile juxtaposition the Empress and her son, and Prince 
Napoleon. Prince Napoleon is so very superior a man in every sense 
that it is quite possible he may inxugurate the republican régime in 
France, and many are they who believe that this would be the best of all 
possible solutions. But failing this, what then? People are beginning to 
say, The monarchy of the Orleans princes. Here again comes a question 
of the time—the moment of the change. Ii it comes (as seems most probs- 
ble) within the next five years, there will be some trouble given by the 
Royalists, who would rather be associated with the determined Republi- 
cans than with the men of the July school. If the Comte de Chambord 
abdicates, well and good; then a very small remnant of men whose 
absence is better than their presence for any régime will sulk all alone in 
their country retirement; but if Henri V., as he will then be called, does 
not abdicate, .trange as it may appear, there will be a considerable pro- 
vincial force that will abstainfrom giving aid and support to the common- 
wealth. 

Then again, in the Orleans family, who? For even with themselves it 
is an open question. If the right of legitimate succession were to be 
invoked, it would be the Comte de Paris of course; but in this case right 
is obsolete, and the question is one of expediency. If “right” were to be 
the guide, say the Royalists, our prince is indisputable ; no one else has a 
right ; but as right would be made inferior to expediency, any of the 
Orleans princes are equally eligible. Those who examine the matter 
impartially, opine either for the Duc d’Aumale or the Duc de Chartres, 
protesting that the Comte de Paris is not equal to the task that would be 
demanded of him. Then again, the Duc d’Aumale is chiefly a soldier, and 
France has absolutely nothing more to do with military men or military 
glory. The Duc d’Aumale is a very intelligent, sensible man, in the 
ripe prime of years and of health; but what is not military in him is lit- 
erary, and I doubt whether the chronicler of the Condés would ever be 
brought to see that France has outlived all possibility of warlike achieve- 
ments. 

The Comte de Paris is what is commonly called an “excellent young 
man,” but perhaps less thoroughly of his time than is supposed. He is, 
above all, as ill if not worse mated than the Emperor Napoleon ; for his 
wife, in addition to being a Spaniard, with the narrow education and 
religious zeal of her nation, is a Bourbon, and might not be without an 
influence which the French have suffered too much from to bear it again. 
Of the Duc de Chartres much good is said on all sides, and in almost every 
sense. 


All 
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Correspondence. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY MEN. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION : 

Str: While well pleased with the article in the Nation of October 21 
on the Anti-slavery Conflict, I wish to remark on one incidental sentence, 
and to do it in the interest of historical truth. I mean that one referring 
to the division of the Presbyterian Church in 1838—the only event to 
which in their connection the words of the writer of that article apply. 

The allegation is that it was the slavery agitation which “rent asunder 
the great Presbyterian body.” This is indeed the belief of many. Why 
it is so, I think can easily be explained on other ground than the truth 
of that which is the matter of belief. The following points will not be 
questioned by any who have given study to the case : 

1. The division occurred (in 1838) before the agitation had assumed 
anything like its full proportions, and at the end of only the first decade 
of the labors of the Abolitionists. It was not till seven years later (in 
1845) that it seemed necessary to the General Assembly of the Old School 
to give a new deliverance on the subject of slavery. That last preceding 
had been given in 1818. 

2. In the discussions of the time within the Presbyterian Church, 
slavery does not appear as an alleged cause of difference. One who reads 
the doings and sayings in the church at that day does not find slavery 
entering, as beyond concealment and disguise it must have done had it 
been a great dividing cause. In the ecclesiastical acts relating to the 
division it is not mentioned. 

3. The causes assigned for the division are sufficient and suitable. 
These are doctrinal differences, looseness in regard to governmental form, 
and differences of views as to the true mode of conducting church work. 
These causes had been existent and operative before—some of them long 
before—the slavery agitation arose. 

4. The division was not upon the line where it should and would have 
been had slavery been the dividing canse. There was a New School party 
in the South which included some most ultra pro-slavery men. This con- 
tinued to be an integral portion of the New School Church for twenty 
years after “the great Presbyterian body was rent asunder,” ceasing to 
be so by secession, I think in 1857. And on the other side, there have 
always been some very decided anti-slavery men in the Old School 
Church. 

Do not these things prove that it is not true in any proper sense that 
the slavery agitation “ rent asunder the great Presbyterian body?’ That, 
had there been no other causes preceding, slavery some years later would 
have effected a division, I believe and grant. This is shown by the fate 
of other bodies, and by the courses with reference to slavery since taken 
respectively by the Old and New School branches—courses explainable 
apart from the division of 1838 and the differences operative toward and 
in it, and yet themselves coming in afterward to increase the distance be- 
tween the two branches. But, contrary to the inference from the fact that 
the abolition of slavery has helped toward the reunion now imminent, 
remains the historical truth that slavery was not the cause of division, 


was not even one of the causes. W. A. H. 


[Our correspondent is technically in the right. The question of 
slavery was not one of the avowed issues on which the Presbyterian 
Church divided, and does not appear upon the record as such. But we 
still hold the opinion formed at the time in common with many 
attentive and deeply interested observers of that transaction, that this 
question was a prevailing though secret cause of that division. In a 
sense it is true, as our correspondent says, that the agitation had not 
“assumed anything like its full proportions.” But if he thinks that 
it had not most deeply stirred the public mind, and caused profound 
disturbance in church as well as state, he is mistaken in his recollec- 
tion or his information. There was no period in its history in which 
Abolitionism caused such agitation in the elements of society, political, 
religious, and social, as during those early years. The New York, 
Boston, and Utica mobs, with multitudes besides, occurred before 
The mail had been robbed in Charleston in the interests of 


1838. 
Amos Dresser had been flogged, 


slavery and justified at Washington. 
Lovejoy murdered, the Pennsylvania Hall burnt, and the Right of Pe- 


tition denied, before then. 
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The church as well as the state was keenly alive to the certain 
issue of the agitation of the slavery question if it were permitted to go 


on. In all its great divisions, it had begun to labor with such minis 


| ters and members as had implicated themselves with it, and with such 
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effect that only two years later (1840) the secession from the American 

Anti-Slavery Society took place, carrying with it, we believe, every min- 
ister and nearly every church member belonging to the South. In the 
Presbyterian Church, the influence of this agitation was deeply felt. 
and the sure instinct of slaveholding truly fureboded the result if jt 
could not be stayed. Many of the most brilliant and promising of jts 
younger sons were tainted with the new heresy. Nearly, if not quite, 
all of the students at Lane Seminary, who left it because of the 
restrictions put upon their anti-slavery action, were Presbyterians 

Lovejoy was a Presbyterian minister when he fell a martyr at Alton, 
The astute leaders of opinion in that church saw that strong measures 
should be taken to separate the precious from the vile. Hence, jy 
large measure, as we believe, the separation of the Old School and the 
New. We are confident that abundant proof of this fact may be found 
in the contemporary utterance and action of single churches and 
presbyteries, though all mention of it is carefully excluded from the 
records of the General Assembly of 1838. In this opinion we are con- 
firmed by a well-known gentleman, then a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and for years afterwards of the New School division—a most 
acute and earnest spectator of the whole transaction, who assures us that 
it is his belief, not merely that the anti-slavery agitation was a main oc- 
casion of the division, but that, had it not been for that agitation, the 
division would never have taken place at all. This is but an opinion, 
it is true, but it is the opinion of an expert, as would be allowed did we 
feel free to mention his name. Our space will not admit of our giving 
more room to the discussion of this question, which can only be 
decided by a laborious investigation into the discussions and acts pre- 
ceding and accompanying the division of 1838. This will be a part of 
the duty of the future historian of the anti-slavery movement.—Ep. 
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Notes. 








LITERARY. 

Messrs. Leypotpt & Hout announce that Professor Pumpelly’s new 
book on Arizona, China, Japan, and Siberia will contain a chapter on 
Japanese art, by Mr. John La Farge, who is probably as well qualified to 
make such an essay as any one else in the country, his knowledge, taste, and 
the delicacy of his discrimination being very much trusted in by those fami- 
liar with his critical views in art and literature. The book will be supplied 
with a number of maps, and will be adorned with some curious fac-similes 
of Japanese wood-cuts, caricatures of one kind and another, and some real- 
istic representations of birds and insects, of Japanese mechanics at work, 
and of other persons engaged in characteristic occupations. We do not 
know by what process these wood-cuts have been reproduced ; but it would 
require an eye better skilled than ours to detect at first glance that they 
are not originals. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have in press and will 
immediately publish these works, as well as some two or three “juve 
niles” which we do not mention: “A Search for Winter Sunbeams,” by 
Mr, 8. 8. Cox, who was abroad last winter, and who wrote home some 
fairly good letters to the World, which, we suppose, now reappear ; 
“Titania’s Banquet, and other Poems,” by Mr. George Hill; a reprint of 
Mr. 8. Baring-Gould’s “Origin and Development of Religious Belief;” 
the third volume of “ The Physiology of Man,” by the younger Dr. Austin 
Flint, who designs to show in this work “the existing state of physiolog- 
ical science as applied to the functions of the human body ;” and a poem by 
Mr. William Allingham, illustrating thirty-six designs, printed in colors, 
by Richard Doyle-——Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger announce a 
translation of a German romance by Otto Ruppius : “Two Hemispheres” 
is the title. Another publication by the same house will be “ The Capture 
and Escape ; or, Life among the Sioux,” by Mrs. Sarah L. Latimer.—— 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton announce “The Heart of the Continent,” by 
Fitz Hugh Ludlow ; “Old Horse Gray ”—poetry, we suppose—by Mr. Ed- 
ward Hopper; “The Holidays: Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide; 
Their Social Festivities, Carols,” ete., by Mr. N. B. Warner, who has the 
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aid of Mr. Darley’s pencil ; “ Health by Good Living,” by Dr. W. W. Hall, 
of Hall’s Journal of Health ; and, finally, a work on political science—by a 
publicist whom we do not know, Mr. E. Mulford—with the title, 
“The Nature and Foundation of Civil Order and Political Life in the 
United States.”"——Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce “ Askaros 
Kassis, the Copt,” a romance of modern Egyptian Life,” by Mr. Edwin 
De Leon ; “ Divisions of the Society of Friends,” by Mr. Thomas H. Speak- 
man; “The Professor’s Wife,” a work by Miss Annie L. Macgregor; 
“ Magdalena,” by E. Marlitt—another ofthe innumerable translations from 
the German; “The Lonely Ones,’ by Paul Heyse, who is well worth 
translating ; “Puck, His Reminiscences, Adventures, and Observations,” 
“related by himself and edited by ‘Ouida ;’” and “ Marguerite, Baroness 
Lichtenstein,” by the author of “ Zelica.” Messrs. Roberts Brothers have, 
as usual, a very good list to offer for this monthand next. They announce 
“Roman Imperialism,” by Prof. J. R. Seeley ; “ The Earthly Paradise at 
Autumn Period,” by William Morris ; “ The Autobiography of a Small Boy,” 
by Percy Fitzgerald ; “Little Max,” with fifteen etchings, by R. Geiss- 
ler; “ Mauprat,” a novel, by George Sand; ‘“ Wenderholme,” by Philip 
G. Hamerton ; “Cassimir Maerema,” by Arthur Helps; “Spinoza: The 
Life of a Thinker,” by Berthold Auerbach ; The “ Volkskalender”’ Stories, 
by Berthold Auerbach ; “Cornelius O’Dowd’s Opinions om Men, Women, 
and Other Things in General ;” “Mrs. Oliphant’s Historical Sketches of 
the Reign of George II.;” “ Rossetti’s Life of Shelley ;” “ Songs of a Way- 
farer,” by William Davies ; “ Freiligrath’s Poems,” edited by his daugh- 
ter ; and “ Konewka’s Illustrations to Goethe’s Faust.” 





—The managers of the Boston Public Library announce that they 
will be pleased to receive from any source any magazine, paper, broadside, 
or print, illustrating the recent Humboldt anniversary as celebrated in 
this country or in Europe, and likewise any article in print referring to 
the Stowe-Byron controversy. The officers of this institution have for 
some years been in the habit of making similar collections. They have, 
for instance, fourteen folio volumes containing a complete record of Mr 
Lincoln’s assassination ; one volume containing the narrative of Mr. Ed-. 
ward Everett's death; one relating to the great fire in Portland; one to 
the observance of Decoration Day in May last; two giving the sentiment 
of the country as signified by the press on the morning after the election 
of President Grant; one concerning the great gale which visited Boston 
and so nearly destroyed the Coliseum ; and one concerning the semi-cente 
nary of the Odd Fellows in April of this year. It is intended that there 
shall be also a special collection of Frankliniana, and the management- 
will gratefully acknowledge any assistance which may be rendered them 
in making the collection a complete one. It will, if possible, include 
every edition of Franklin’s works, or of any one of them, every book writ- 
ten wholly or in part about him, and every magazine article dealing with 
him, all the portraits of him, every broadside, and, in short, every memento 
of this most distinguished of all the sons of Boston. It is further an- 
nounced, and this especially concerns the clergy, that the library is now 
rich in every department that is of interest to the clerical book-lover. The 
possession of the Prince Library makes it strong in the theology of the 
fathers of New England; the Parker Library, got’ together by the late 
Theodore Parker, a multifarious reader of theological works, old and new, 
domestic and foreign, is curious and varied ; the library of the late Chester 
Field, a “zealous collector of works relating to the Methodist Church,” 
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probably gives the Public Library better material for the history of Meth. | 
odism than can elsewhere be found; and the general purchases made by | 


the authorities have been large. Altogether, in this particular kind of litera. | 


ture, including all its branches, the Library is, relatively to other collections, 
and absolutely, rich. There is but one, even of strictly theological libraries, 
that exceeds it in the number of volumes ; the Union Theological Library 
of this city has about 28,000 volumes, while the Boston Library has 15,000. 
One other thing we may add: the superintendent has recently caused to 
be issued “A Class List of Fiction,” containing the titles of all the books 
to be described as coming under the head of Fiction which belong to the 
library. It will be found very useful by many other persons than those 
who use the books themselves, for it gives in almost all cases a full list of 
the works of the authors mentioned, and often some other information, as, for 
example, the real names of pseudonymous writers. Thus, after the name 
of the “Countess Dash” we find it stated that the true name and style of 
that novelist is Cisterne de Courtiras, Vicomtesse de Saint Mars. This list is, 
we believe, for sale for two cents, and is kept even with the times by the 
addition, in monthly bulletins at a cost of two cents each, of the titles of 
all the fictitious works that have been purchased during the month pre 
ceeding. By-and-by a catalogue similar in character will be provided for 
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the poetry in the Library and for the works in other depart- 
nents. 
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—The Cornhill Magazine, which is seldom without some good thing, 
is just now publishing a noticeable series of articles, by Mr. Matthew Ar 
nold, which many of our readers would like to see. They were called out 
by the appearance of Renan’s “St. Paul,” and their purpose is to deny the 
truth of the French critic's assertion that the influence of St. Paul is soon 
to cease. “After having been for three hundred years the Christian doe- 
tor par excellence, Paul,” says Renan, “is now coming to the end of his 
reign.” Protestantism has made Paul, the argument runs; Pauline doc 
trine and Protestantism are one and the same. Protestantism is touched 
with the pangs of death, and with its disappearance disappears its father 
and founder. To thisconclusion as to the speedy decease of Protestantism 
Mr. Arnold does not say no. True enough, he says, “The Protestantism 
which has so long used and abused St. Paul is coming to an end. . . . Its 
fundamental ideas, sounding forth still every week from thousands of pul 
pits, have in them no significance, and no power for the progressive 
taought of humanity. But the reign of the real St. Paul is only begin 
ning; his fundamental ideas, disengaged from the elaborate misconcep- 
tions with which Protestantism has overlaid them, will have an influence 
in the future greater than any which they have yet had—an influence 
proportioned to their correspondence with a number of the deepest and 
most permanent facts of human nature itself.” Mr. Arnold then goes on 
to state the creeds of the two great divisions of Protestantism as it is in 
England—the Arminian division and the Calvinist ; and so far as we are 
acquainted with the doctrines held in this country by the Congregational. 
ists and by the Methodist Episcopalians, his statement is true for America 
also, and would be admitted to be so if submitted to the examination of 
competent theologians. Except, that we think we are not wrong in saying 
that the great body of communicants of the American churches we have 
mentioned hold their creeds with much more of mental reservation, or, 
rather, modification, than do their brethren in England. The old creed 
may—even as a rule—be preached in all its strictness ; and very probably 
it would not be formally abandoned by any convocation that might be 
called together; but we should say that it is not really held in all its 
strictness by more than a minority of church-members, whether lay or 
clerical. So much for that point, on which we doubt if Mr. Arnold holds 
quite the right opinion. Knowledge of America is not his strongest point. 
After he has described Protestantism incidentally, saying some good 
things of Wesley and Calvin, Mr. Arnold proceeds to a consideration of 
the character of Paul—his national character, and his personal, so to speak ; 
and here he gives us what seems to us good criticism—a view of Paul 
which, to our apprehension, goes deeper than Renan’s, and, indeed, deeper 
than any other with which we have any acquaintance. Of the discrepancy 
between the apostle’s religious belief and that of his followers in our day 
he is to speak hereafter. When the articles are finished, they will make 
a thin volume, which should properly be bound up with the author’s “ Cul- 
ture and Anarchy,” with which they have a certain connection. We may 
add that these essays and those, although not undisfigured by the con- 
sciousness of self, to which we owe so much of what is good and of what 
is bad in Mr. Arnold's writings, are both, on the whole, more earnest and 
manly than it is common with their author to be. Why, by the way, now 
that we are speaking of the magazine, cannot some of our magazines pro- 
cure a design for their covers as tasteful and pretty and appropriate as that 
which adorns the Corn/ill, and makes it a pleasure to look at? The Over- 
land, with its grizzly bear standing across the track of a railroad, is not 
badly off in this respect, and Putnam's maize and sugar-cane will do; but 
we think of no other magazine that is not weak, or worse, as regards its 
designs. 

—dAs many of our readers know, it is the uniform custom of the London 
Saturday Review not to correct any misstatements which it may happen to 
fall into. We may, we suppose, say “ uniform custom,” though we believe 
we do remember a sort of an apology that the editor once made to some 
bishop or other church dignitary. The reason for this rule we do not 
know, but the effect of it is to impart to the port and presence of our con- 
temporary a majesticalness well calculated to strike awe into all beholders. 
As to the justice of its ‘procedure in standing by all its sins and errors 
after it has been shown them, and in sending them down to the most 
remote posterity to the greater or less injury of this and that innocent 
person—that is another affair. We have been requested, in behalf 
of the writer of it, to give publicity in this country to the following 
letter. We may remark that there was a lifelong friendship between 
Herschel and Grahame. And it is interesting to see the aged astronomer, 
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who now must be not far from eighty, coming out with so much vigor and | tiania. ; 
| raisonné de tous les ouvrages de quelque valeur imprimés en Norvége oy 
| composés par des auteurs Norvégiens au 19e siécle, accompagné de renvois, 


energy in behalf of his friend’s work : 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE ATHEN ZUM: 

“Sin: | have to complain of a piece of literary injustice on the part of | 
one of your contemporary journals, which, professing to be a review of | 


politics, literature, science, and art, denies admittance, on appeal made to | 


it, to a correction of its own misstatement on a point of considerable im- 
portance in historical literature. In the number of the Saturday Review 
for September 25, reviewing Mr. Doyle’s ‘Arnold Prize Essay,’ entitled 
‘The American Colonies previous to the Declaration of Independence,’ it 
is asserted that ‘the history of these Colonies before the declaration of 
their independence is a subject no English historian has as yet taken 
up.” In justice to a dear and lamented friend—the late James 
Grahame, Esq., author of a work entitled ‘The History of the North 
American Colonies till their Assumption of National Independence,’ in 
four volumes (the two first of which, published by Messrs. Longman, ap- 
peared in 1827, and the complete work in 1836)—I considered it my duty 
to point out to the editor of the Saturday Review the incorrectness of the 
statement in question, but (as I have since been informed, I might have 
expected) without effect. May I hope, sir, that you will aid me by the 
insertion of this reclamation in your widely. circulated columns in prevent- 
ing a work of acknowledged merit from being thus unceremoniously 
thrustintooblivion? That it deserves this character appears from the fact 
of an American edition (now before me), edited by no less a personage 
than the late Josiah Quincy, in conjunction with Mr. Justice Story, Messrs. 
James Savage, Jared Sparks, and W. H. Prescott. It was published 
in Boston in 1845, with a memoir of the author—the declared motive of 
the edition being ‘that it s¢ scarcely comported with American feelings, 
interest, or self-respect to permit a work of so much laborious research 
and merit, written in so faithful a spirit, and relating to our own history, 
to want an American edition.’ 


“Tam, sir, your obedient servant, J. F. W. HERSCHEL.” 


—It is noteworthy that while the literatures of so many nations are 
dying out, we hear of the advent of a young literature in an 
ancient tongue, the Norwegian. The dialects spoken in Scandi- 
navian countries—Sweden, Denmark ,Norway, Iceland, and the Faroé 
and Shetland Islands—are all derived from the ancient Norse, which 
is still preserved nearly pure in the Icelandic. When literary cul- 
tivation appeared in these countries, it came in Latin. If men wrote at 
all, they wrote in that tongue, and the so-called Latin period may be said 
to have extended down to the end of the last century. Snorro Sturleson’s 
“Chronicle of the Kings of Norway,” written in the thirteenth century in 
Icelandic, was only translated into Danish in 1594. Down to a much later 
period, the Eddas and Sagas of Icelandic literature, “that large utterance 
of the early gods,” were to southern Scandinavians sealed books. When 
Holberg, the father of modern Danish literature, began writing in the 
early part of the last century, there was no national literature to 
speak of, and he said with bitterness that his country was “almost the 
only land on earth where people are found willing to make it a point of 
honor that they should be ignorant of their fathers’ tongue.” Then the 
Danes began to collect their national songs, and at a later period the Swedes 
followed their example. Of the latter works, Stadach and Mohnike have 
given us quantities in German; and Talvi, Keightly, the Howitts, and 
others, many in English. Norway was incorporated with Denmark in the 
fourteenth century, and from that period down to 1814 the history and 
literature of the two countries were so intimately united that it is almost 
impossible to separate them. For more than three centuries the sole 
scientific metropolis of the two nationalities was the University of Copen. 
hagen. The written language of the two countries is identically the 
same, and the same language is spoken, but with dialectic differences. 
These differences exist in the various provinces of Norway, while in Den- 
mark, particularly in the districts of the German frontier, they become 
greater every year, and depart more widely from the old standard. The 
foundation of the University of Christiania, in 1811, and the constitu- 
tion of 1814, gave Norway a movement of independence. Previously, the 
Norwegian men of letters who graduated at Copenhagen were counted as 
Danes, and Tullin, Wessel, and Holberg, all Norwegians, were numbered 
among Danish authors. Indeed, Holberg and Tullin may be said not only 
to have founded modern Danish literature, but to have preserved it, by 
their fresh Norwegian idiom and style, from the deteriorating effects of 
foreign contact. The impetus given since 1814 has produced a new school, 
and since this semi-independence the names of a few poets have come to 
the surface. Among them are Wergeland, Schwach, Velhaven, Andreas, 
Munch, and Bierregard, author of a national hymn. To these must be 
added Ibsen, the charming Bjérnson Bjérnson, Holmboe, and Rudolph 
Keyser. Of these, Munch, Bjdrnson, and Rudolph Keyser are known in this 
country through English translations. So new is this young national litera- 
ture that the first attempt at a complete critical examination of its scien- 
tific and literary productions has just been made, and well made, at Chris- 
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We refer to “ La Norvége Littéraire. Catalogue systématique et 


notes et explications littéraires, ainsi que de notices biographiques sur les 
auteurs. Précédé d’un introduction historique, par Paul Botten-Hansen, Bib. 
liothécaire et Directeur de la Bibliothéque de l'Université Royale de Nor. 
vége, etc.,etc. 8vo, pp. xii.and 272. Christiania. London: Triibner & Co.” 
The proportion of two hundred and seventy-two pages of comment to 
twelve pages of catalogue shows the extent of Dr. Botten-Hansen’s notes, 
literary comments, and biographical notices, which form a full history of 
the development of Norwegian literature from the period of her literary 
independence to the present day. At first biush, it would seem strange 
that a Norwegian should write of Norwegian literature in a foreign 
tongue, but it is eminently proper that this circular letter of introduction 
accrediting the new-comer to all the‘nations of the earth should be 
couched in the language of diplomacy. 

—As important, perhaps, as any of the new English books possessing 
special interest for our clerical readers is an article in the last Quarterly, 
entitled “Islam.” It is understood to be the work of Mr. Emanuel Deutsch, 
who made himself so well known some two years ago by a very learned 
and eloquent article on the Talmud—which, by the way, has been expand- 
ed, and is soon to appear as a book. “Islam” isa picture of the life of 
Mohammed, and also of the religion which he founded; and while, by 
reason of the fact that it does not directly touch upon Christian doctrine 
as its predecessor did, it will not make so much noise as that article made, 
it not the less is most able and eloquent, and, like its predecessor, may be 
said to dispose of one more of the enigmas which the East has offered to 
the hitherto baffled research of the Western scholar. Mr. Deutsch begins 
by giving us a description—very interesting and dramatically striking—of 
the man Mohammed, as he appeared in the earlier period of his life—kind, 
generous, brave, full of genuine religious fervor—before success in thie 
world had exerted on him its deteriorating effect, and made him one more 
illustration of the melancholy truth so often observed, that the prosperity 
of the good is often the cause of their becoming bad. That such a change 
was wrought in Mohammed the authentic history of his later life makes it 
impossible to doubt. The work of personal portraiture having been well 
accomplished, the writer undertakes to tell us what it is exactly that the 
“religion of Abraham” was. In the Haggadah, says Mr. Deutsch, we have 
the basis of most of the dogma and morals of Islam. “Muslim” is Tal- 
mudic, and with it “Islam” itself; so is “ Tahannoth,” the name of the 
prayers for which Mohammed sought the solitude of Mount Hira; tho 
prophet’s vocabulary is in great part Talmudic, and still more so is the 
structure of many of his thoughts. There is to be more of this essay, and it 
will be eagerly awaited. 

—aA work of great present interest to clergymen of all denominations isa 
volume of essays of much ability written, to all appearance, by two learned 
German Roman Catholic theologians. They give a historical view of the 
rise of Catholic dogma, ‘and take strong ground—though they take it 
without heat—against the claims of the Ultramontanists. “To us,” they 
say, “the Catholic Church and the Papacy are by no means convertible 
terms.” Again, the doctrine of Papal infallibility, they say, would even- 
tually kill out all intellectual energy within the Church, and would also 
shatter “that dearest hope, which no Christian can banish from his breast, 
of a future reunion of the divided churches both of East and West. ... In 
a word, we regret that doctrine and idea of the Church which has for years 
been commended by the organ of the Roman Jesuit as alone true.” “The 
Pope and the Council” is the title of this work, and its authors write un- 
der the pseudonym of “Janus,” which covers them both, and which may be 
supposed to refer also to their looking backward and forward in their sur- 
vey of the Church’s past and probable future. The book is well translated 
into English, and bears the imprint of Messrs. Rivingtons. 








ROBERTSON’S AND BROOKE'S SERMONS.* 


TE Broad Church of England has been classified under two divisions. 
The first comprises those who, like the householder in the parable, bring 
forth from their treasure-house things new and old. They believe in the 
divine institution of the Church, in the inspiration of the Bible, in the 
essential truth of the Articles, and they believe at the same time in the 
free exercise of reason. They are modern men cherishing ancient 
credences; men living in full sympathy with the humanities of their 
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age, and belonging to an institution that was founded and came to its full 
growth in bygone ages. They welcome science and philosophy,and they 
find God’s revealed word in a collection of books thousands of years old. 
Their peculiarity is that they live in these different intellectual realms 
and climates at one and the same moment, conscious of no discord 
or discrepancies, fully believing that the old contains the new, that 
the new adopts and verifies the old, and that nothing but a method 
of interpretation is required to establish a perfect - correspondence 
between the nineteenth century and the tenth or the first. The 
second division consists of those who, though remaining in the 
Church, signing: the Articles and reading the word, are prepared to 
follow further the leading of the modern spirit, and, if necessary, to let 
the Bible go when it appears to stand in too sharp contradiction with 
philosophy and science. This latter division contains a number of accom- 
plished scholars and critics. Of it were most of the writers of the famous 
volume of “ Essays and Reviews.” There is room here for analysis and 
discussion. In the first division there is none. The effort of those who 
are in this category must be to reconcile apparently discordant tendencies, 
to put new ideas into the old statements, and accommodate the old state- 
ments to the new ideas. Here is work for ingenuity, but none for criti- 
cism. Hence it comes that this section of the Church is distinguished for its 
preachers. The preacher is not called upon to be a theologian, a philoso- 
pher, or a critic. The less of any of these he is, the better for his popu- 
larity and success. His chief office is to edify, and the edifier is allowed 
to take large liberties with the exact sciences; he may lay on colors to 
produce effects which severe rules disapprove of. In fact, if he chooses, 
he may use great freedom with his books and formularies, may allegorize, 
spiritualize, transform, and transfigure to almost any extent, and yet be 
blameless. Stern veracity may quarrel with the seeming disingenuousness, 
but the preacher knows his privilege and uses it. He evades the point of 
difficulties or skilfully covers it over with flowers whose charm arrests 
the enquirer’s attention and diverts his mind. As has been well said, 
when the soul asks bread he gives it not a stone but a gem, which so 
pleases the hungry soul that its hunger is forgotten. 














Let us not be understood as casting an ugly reflection on preachers. 
Their business is edification, and their very devotion to their business 
makes them overlook the severe requirements that the instructor is under 
to convey none but exact knowledge. The preachers of the English 
Broad Church are earnest and enlightened men, actively abreast of their 
time, responsive to the spirit of the age, and even eager to take part in 
the warfare against ignorance, bigotry, assumption, whether personal, 
social, civil, or ecclesiastical. Their sympathies are with the people. 
They are interested in the laboring classes, in public education, in the 
immediate reform of old abuses. They preach obedience to the physical 
laws, and their sufficiency to ensure jhealth; they are friends of social 
science ; telling men to look to enlightenment for their social salvation. 
They have a profound faith in human nature, which they believe in 
educating and placing under better social conditions, as an indisputable 
preparation for the higher culture of religion. Their conception of the 
Supreme Being is noble. Their views of Providence are large and tender. 
Their theory of the future destiny of mankind is lofty and hopeful. Their 
ethics are pure, teaching that goodness is to be cultivated not from motives 
of hope or fear, but from motives of disinterestedness. The “ enthusiasm 
of humanity” burns warmly in their bosoms; but for their attachment to 
the articles of the Creed and to the inspired authority of the Scriptures, 
they would be taken for men who committed themselves heartily to what 
is called the “genius of the century.” It is this attachment that makes 
their position look anomalous, and their movement uncertain. 


Of these preachers the best known is Frederick W. Robertson, whose 
sermons, after passing through several editions, now appear in a popular 
form. The present edition contains the five series of sermons before 
printed in separate volumes, and includes the lectures on the Epistles to 
the Corinthians. To say that they express the finest characteristics of the 
school is but saying why they are so popular. Robertson was a man of 
intellect, of fresh and various thoughts, highly cultivated, trained and 
eager. He was a good scholar, a vigorous thinker, a man capable of 
drawing nice distinctions. His heart was sound, his understanding firm, 
his conscientiousness unfailing ; but he was enthusiastic in his religious 
feelings; a man of sentiment, poetical, fanciful, and a born preacher. 
Everything with him was done with a view to edifying. Wherever he 
quarried he was in search of spiritual ideas. Literature, science, history, 
art furnished him materials for sermons. He found moral significance 
in everything. The dryest text was juicy to him. He turned stones into 
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bread. He was a brave man, too; he faced doubt; he did justice to 
scepticism and unbelief and denial ; he dealt honestly with Romanist and 
with atheist, with Greek and Jew, as well as he could; and the ground of 
this honest dealing was his faith that truth was identical with itself under 
all the varieties of its symbolism. He poured the old wine into the new 
bottles and the new wine into the old bottles, in perfect confidence that no 
bottle would burst under fthe‘pressure of fermentation, and that no wine 
would be spilled in the hasty decanting from one vessel into another. He 
can find a great truth anywhere, and he can find an antique vase for 
every truth he discovers. The ages run together; there is nothing old 
and nothing new. No rationalist refines away the belief in prayer more 
deliberately than he does; but he will make it out that his view is the 
ancient one held by the priests and prophets. He legitimizes the doctrine 
of “absolution,” and persuades you that there never was anything in 
the papal assumption of it. The reader is fascinated by the ingenuity, 
the brilliancy, the beauty, the swift legerdemain which shuffles mean- 
ings so deftly in and out; the boldness, the candor, the keenness, the 
charity, the seeming insight, are charming; but before long comes a 
sense of illusion and mystification ; thoughtfulness pauses to ask if all 
this can be true; if the candor is quite candid or the fairness quite fair. 
The critical mind asks if there are then uo distinctious; if there is not 
some trick about either the bottles or the wine; if everything is true, and 
everything is new and everything is old, and where we are to stop in the 
process of legitimizing old credences and myths and superstition. Why 
should we not all be Romanists at once? Nay, for the matter of that, 
why should we not all be pagans? The glamor becomes so painfully 
bewildering to some persons t)iat they lay down the volume in a sort of 
despair. 
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The wealth of Mr. Robertson’s mind, to say nothing of the beauty of 
his character or the devotion of his spotless life, makes his productions 
interesting, profitable, and quickening in spite of his method. His 
His friend and biographer, Mr. Stopford Brooke, preacher in St. James's 
Chapel, London, and honorary chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, is intel- 
lectually, at least, a far less eminent man. In his case, the allegorizing or 
spiritualizing method betrays its weakness. He, too, is manly, fresh, and 
pointed, but the prevailing quality in his sermons is fancifulness. He seems 
to be an imitator, and like imitators generally he exaggerates the worst 
peculiarities of his model. His interpretations of Scripture are more won- 
derful than Robertson's. He can not only give mystical meaning to what 
is written; he can infer meanings where nothing is written at all. He 
will find a whole philosophy in a text; he will bring a river out of a 
thimble. His sentimentality—we are afraid that is the name it deserves— 
is omniscient and omnipotent. He deduces modern education from the 
youth of Jesus, and draws the social problem respecting woman from the 
character of the Virgin Mary. So it be sentiment that makes the asser- 
tion, no assertion is extravagant. “God did not wish to live alone. He 
created the angels. He gave his own life to others long before man arose.” 
Therefore “we should be gods and angels to one another.” This is from 
a sermon on the text (mistranslated): “He maketh his angels spirits.” 
In every discourse occur random assertions in regard to the youth and 
development of Jesus, the experiences of his mother, or some other matter 
that cannot be disputed, for the plain reason that no living soul knows 
anything about it. Sentiment is overworked in all departments. Thus 
it declaims: To doubt the existence of angelic beings is an impertinence. 
“It is a drop of dew in the lonely cup of a gentian which imagines itself 
to be all the water in the universe. It is the summer midge which has 
never left its forest pool, dreaming that it and its companions are the only 
living creatures in earth or air.” Here again it reasons: “Jesus went 
home to common life, to subjection to his parents, and for eighteen years 
not a word or act betrayed his presence. Jt is a fact inexplicable on the 
mythical theory.” The sermons are brilliant, but heated and excessive. 
The preacher is earnest and humane ; he means to be simple, forcible, direct ; 
he can on occasion speak with great plainness about the false ideas and mis- 
chievous usages of society ; his moral standard isalways high ; his ideal of per- 
sonal character is always elevated ; he battles stoutly against worldliness, 
and against other worldliness ; he isa warm friend of worthy principles and 
just reforms ; he administers rebuke courageously to a rich and fashionable 
congregation, and gives many a fresh thought to jaded and stale minds. 
He does not play the priest or affect the oracle, but speaks like a living 
man to living men, conscientious in the use of his thirty minutes that are 
all he has to raise the dead in. We would like to admire him unreservedly, 
but we cannot, and for the reason that his method of drawing authority 
from doctrines and writings, whose obvious and universally received sense 
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he sets aside by figurative interpretations, imparts an air of unreality, 
of ungenuineness, it is not unfair to say of affectation, to all his utterances, 
and especially to his most earnest ones. His views are generous, quick- 
ening, at times inspiring, but a suspicion of unsoundness in their founda- 
tions weakens confidence in their strength. 

That such preachers as these two should be popular is not surprising. 
They are fresh, vivid, practical, and spiritual. They talk about actual men 
and actual society in a very pungent way, and all the while they are 
neither heretics nor “ come-outers.”” Churchmen like them for allowing 
them to be churchmen and “live men” at the same time ; others, who are 
not churchmen, like them because although churchmen they are live men 
themselves. Conservatives like them for their reverence toward instituted 
ordinances, rites, and creeds; radicals like them for their bravery in 
assailing ignorance and wrong. Even rationalists like them for their 
cordial adoption of rational ideas on every debatable subject of modern 
life. Mr. Robertson’s sermons have been prodigious favorites with Uni- 
tarians, as being essentially Unitarian in doctrine, and making church and 
creed sound Unitarianist also. Thus, from both camps the disciples come 
pouring in. It is on the whole a good sign that they do; for such preach- 
ing is suggestive where it is not instructive, and to most people it must 
be instructive. It belongs to a period of compromise and transition: it 
cannot therefore be permanently valuable, but while it lasts it will deserve 
to last. 





A BAD BOOK IN LINGUISTIOS.* 


Tuts little work is written with much apparent profundity ; but it seems 

to be one of a class, not quite unknown in German literature, in which a 

minimum of valuable truth is wrapped up in a maximum of sounding phra. 

seology. Its author is well known amongst students of language as a man 
of great erudition and great industry, and his contributions to South Afri- 
can philology have been extensive and important. He has never kept 

himself within the strict limits of his special department ; his enterprising 
mind and fondness for generalizing have exercised themselves in various 

and wide-reaching speculations and combinations; but here his_success is 
far from being assured, and it is doubtful whether much of his work will 

stand criticism. In the discussion of a question like that of the origin of 

language, a great deal of clear thought, of sound logic tempered and 

guided by sober sense, and of cautious reserve, is required—qualities 

which, to say the least, are not the special characteristics of his mind. 

We do not feel tempted to yield our opinions either to his guidance or to 

that of his cousin and editor, Professor Hiickel of Jena, who also has 
a good deal to say within the same covers. The latter gentleman, particu- 
larly, appears to be one of those headlong Darwinians who take the whole 
process of development by natural selection as already proved and unques. 
tionable, and go on with the fullest and most provoking confidence to draw 
out its details. Thus, in a note (not of his own appending, but introduced 
by Dr. Bleek), he is kind enough to sketch the whole common genea- 
logical tree of man and the monkeys and apes, showing us the gorilla, 
the chimpanzee, and their like, on a level at the ends of the topmost 

branches, and enabling us to read off the exact degree of our consan- 
guinity with each individual group of the guadrumana, sharp-nosed or 
flat-nosed, tailed or tailless. Now we, for,one, must confess that we have 
not a particle of prejudice against such kindred; we are democratic 
enough to think a parvenu quite as good as a man with innumerable quar- 
terings, and to hold, with Mephistopheles, that “we are, after all—what 
we are,” no matter how we came to be so, whether by a long and tedious 
climb upward from a miserable semi-simious state, or by a briefer slide 
downward from a condition of paradisaic purity and intuitive wisdom. In 
fact, we must allow the justness of the claim urged by our authors, that 
the former account of our position is the more flattering and gratifying of 
the two. Who would not belong to a race whose career is steadily up. 
ward rather than to one which has once made an awful lapse, and may 
probably enough repeat it? Further, we have great faith in the substan- 
tial truth of the central Darwinian idea, and would no more regard the 
analogies and correspondences of form among different kinds and races as 
meaningless sports of nature, than the fossils in the rocks, which used 
to be interpreted as such—and are still by many, from whose knowledge 
and spirit those of the scientific and half-scientific denouncers of Darwin 
are not perhaps so far removed as they imagine. But we cannot think the 
theory yet converted into a scientific fact ; and those are perhaps the worst 
foes to its success who are over-hasty to take it and use it as a proved fact. 
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Nor have we patience with men who, inspired by it, claim to be wise re 
specting man’s grand and great-grand ancestors to a degree far beyond 
what is yet written in the book of science. 

The eminent linguistic scholar Schleicher was also sorely infected with 
Darwinism, and sought to bring the science of language into relation 
with it in a couple of noted essays, which are far the weakest and most 
valueless of all his productions, though here referred to with high ap- 
proval by his colleague Hiickel ; and it is part of Dr. Bleek’s aim as wel] 
to connect the development of speech with this particular mode of the de. 
velopment of our race—although we hardly see how he would bring it 
about, since his theories seem to require only that man should haye 
been, at some indefinite epoch in the past, a creature without language. 
But his course of exposition is not of the clearest ; and, either by his 
own fault or his translator’s, his expression is also often awkward and 
confusing, especially on the first pages. The introduction to his specific 
theory occupies two-thirds of the pamphlet (46 pages out of 69), and in 
the course of it he brings forward many views to which it is very diffi. 
cult to yield assent. For example, he claims that the language of the 
mute animals bears to human speech nearly the same relation as the 
Chinese mode of printing from solid blocks bears to our own from 
movable types. Surely a most unfortunate and misleading comparison, 
and one which reduces indefinitely, we might almost say infinitely, the 
real difference of the two modes of communication. Animal speech is 
vastly further removed from ours than even the rudest picture-writing 
from our perfected alphabets, written and printed. Dr. Bleek’s opinion on 
this point doubtless stands connected with his idea, dimly shadowed 
forth here and there, that articulate speech is distinguished from inarti- 
culate by being broken up and mobilized—which seems to us wholly 
meaningless. Again, he claims that the personification of natural phe. 
nomena, and the development of a nature-religion, has “ its origin in the 
sexual form of language”—that is to say, grows out of the classification 
which some languages (all those with which we are most familiar) make 
of objects as masculine or feminine; and he proceeds later to connect 
poetry and science with the same linguistic peculiarity. The extent to 
which he is under the dominion of this opinion may be gathered from 
the fact that on finding a worship of the sun and moon among certain 
American tribes, while the American tongues have no grammatical gen- 
der, he is ready at once to assume the derivation of a part of the culture 
or the speech of America from nations in the Old World who said /e 
and she! Indeed, so arbitrary and unsound are bis reasonings on matters 
of religious history, that when, in the sequel, he comes to make him- 
self as offensive to “theologians” as he possibly can, they will feel justi- 
fied in regarding his denunciation and contempt as of very small account. 

When we arrive at last at the theory proper, we find it to be of a quite 
peculiar character. It is somewhat as follows: The earliest quasi-human 
beings uttered by mere instinct certain sounds to express certain feelings. 
They heard their fellows utter the same sounds, Being, like monkeys, of 
an imitative disposition, they could not help mocking these sounds. But, 
upon thus reproducing them, they were reminded of the feelings which had 
prompted their own original utterances. This gave them, side by side, a 
view of the feeling and its natural expression, an apprehension of a sign 
and something signified, and so brought before their consciousness the 
separateness and the connection of the two; it set the feeling outside of 
them as an object of contemplation, and gave them knowledge of that item 
of themselves. This was the first step in the process whereby man became 
man. 


This theory is unnecessarily complicated. So far as there are involun- 
tary utterances expressive of feeling (and their range is very limited), they 
did not need to be repeated by imitation before they could be associated 
with an idea of the feeling that led tothem. Why could not that associa- 
tion follow upon their being heard simply from others’ mouths, or even 
from one’s own? Would not the most rudimentary man in posse, if he 
heard his fellow laugh or cry, understand what it meant without having 
first himself to haw-haw or beo-boo? Do not even the animals thus? 
When a gun goes off, all the shy birds near by take to flight without 
waiting to say “bang!” to themselves. The imitative factor is an intru- 
sion, and may be left out of the account altogether. If the first man had 
not had a power of analytic apprehension, and a mastery over consciousness, 
very different from those of other beings, neither hearing nor imitation 
would have led him to anything. This power is man’s characteristic, and 
where he received it, at whatever time and in whatever way, he became 
man. We object entirely to having his conversion into man treated as the 
result, rather than the cause, of his cultural development as man. When 
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the process of language-making began, man was man in esse as well as in 
posse, ready to have his powers drawn out and educated—just as is every 
human being nowadays at the commencement of its existence. And the 
specific moving power to the working-out of speech was not the monkeyish | 
tendency to imitation, but the human tendency to sociality, the desire of | 
communication with one’s fellows—an element which Dr. Bleek appears 
not to have taken at all into consideration. 

He is, further, consistently in the wrong in his view of the relation of 
language to thought. He holds the extreme opinion as to the absolute 
necessity of a word to an idea, asserting that “no cognition can come into 
man’s consciousness otherwise than in and through language,” and more 
to the same purpose. Here is no place to enter upon the often-repeated 
discussion of this fundamental point ; but we may say that we do not see 
what sound and telling argument can be urged upon Dr. Bleek's side. 
Like many another before him, he mistakes one kind and degree of indis- 
pensability for another. Because, on the grand scale, language is the 
necessary auxiliary of thought, indispensable to the development of the 
power of thinking, to the distinctness and variety and complexity of cog- 
nitions, to the full mastery of consciousness, therefore he would fain make 
thought absolutely impossible without speech, identifying the faculty with 
its instrament. He might just as reasonably assert that the human hand 
cannot act without a tool. With such a doctrine to start from, he cannot 
stop short of Miiller’s worst paradoxes, thatfan infant (in-fans, not speak- 
ing) is not a human being, and that deaf-mutes do not become possessed of 
reason until they learn to twist their fingers into imitations of spoken 
words. 

Of course, we cannot believe that a man who goes so far astray upon 
points of so capital consequence is capable of casting valuable light upon 
the origin of language ; and we are forced to regard the present essay asa 
failure. So far as we can discover, it does not add an item of valuable in- 
formation or valuable thought to the discussion of the subject ; and neither 
its substance, its style, nor its spirit furnishes reason for its translation into 
English. 

In a note which the translator ill-advisedly adds on a slip at the end, 
Professor Hiickel is made to remark : “ The essay has received much praise 
in Germany, and I hope it will have the same powerful effect in America 
also.” We, on our part, hope that somebody is guilty of misrepresentation | 
here; but if this is really the main effect which the work is intended by 
its author and editors to produce, it doubly deserves to be disappointed. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR OCTOBER. 


By far the most striking and readable of the long articles in the last 
North American is that of Mr. Henry Brooks Adams, who has by this and 
one or two similar essays made for himself an enviable reputation as a 
courageous politician in the best sense of the term, and as an excellently 
clear and forcible writer. Indeed he may be said to be at times a little 
too forcible, or rather to be a little too fond of hard hitting. But this isa 
fault which he comes by honestly, and one which perhaps may be expected 
to disappear, although we do not know, either, that it has been usual for 
age to abate the natural force of the members of Mr. Adams's family. | 
The characterization of Attorney-General Hoar and of Secretary Bout- | 
well is very telling, and is restrained and dignified in manner. And we 
take it to be perfectly true, although it is likely that a certain number of | 
people will not at once believe it,and we may be sure that another | 
certain number will affect to disbelieve it, and will take a tone of easy | 
contempt in treating of it. Already, in fact, we observe that to some of | 
our friends in Massachusetts, considerations of Mr. Adams's youthfulness | 
are apparently held to be of great weight ; and what that means in matters | 
of this kind we all know. “Mr. Adams is young yet,” to be sure, as the 
Springfield Republican reminds us; but there is every danger, we should 
say, that even when he is bent with age, like the old gentlemen who | 





are shocked at his want of years, and at a little irreverence that there | 
| is a dangerous thing to handle; involving so much, it can hardly be but 


is in him, he will still have his own opinion in regard to “that type 


of narrow political morality which has obtained so general a control of | 


America—the product of caucuses and party promotion,” and which has 
not yet done us all the harm it is going to do us, both by the example it 
sets and by the acts it performs, but which, as we have faith to believe, 
has seen its best days. 

Mr. Adams's essay has for its main purpose to show that, as regards ap- 
pointments to office, we have subverted that principle of the Constitution 
which prohibits the absorption by one department of the government of 
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the powers of any other. The Senate, he charges, has got into its hands a | 
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| great share of the power of the Executive; and no one can doubt, we think, 


that this is indeed so. But we think, too, that in his desire to make us 
return to the fundamental principles of the government, to make us see 
how much violence we have done the true spirit of our institutions, Mr 
Adams neglects to pay due attention or to give sutlicient prominence to a 
fact that every one who calls himself, and is, “a practical man” will be 
likely to think a chief thing to be considered. And that is this, that in 
practice it was, we may say, inevitable that the theory of the Consti 
tution should in this particular matter go by the board, because to carry 
it into practice has became an impossibility. Let a President throw himself 
ever so unreservedly on that popular feeling which, as an American, is 
ready to sustain any President who shall firmly declare that he will not 
permit offices to be parcelled out as spoils; let him even win against the 
Senate the victory which last spring, when the Tenure of Office act was 
under discussion, Grant tried hard and honestly, but possibly not with suffi 
cient obstinacy, to win; let him get back into the hands of the Executive 
the power which has been taken away to be used by men like Fenton and 
Cameron, Pomeroy and Butler, for the building up of their own political 
fortunes ; let him do this, and much as would thereby be done for the 
theory of our government—for carrying out on paper the intentions of its 
founders, what after all would be the practical difference? It is, so far as 
we can see, simply impossible that any one man could properly make al! 
our appointments. Should he try ever so hard, Senators and Representa. 
tives would still be the President's advisers as to the fitness of candidates ; 
they would still be men to be conciliated, the exercise of the advisory 
power would still have its corrupting influences, and we should still be 
where we are. Some supplementary device is still to seek after we have 
given back to the Executive the appointing power in its integrity. We 
are glad, let us say in taking leave of this article, that it came in Mr. 
Adams’s way to make this remark: “ Although much has been said against 
the President for the selection of personal friends and relatives for office, 
so far as this choice had any political meaning it was rather deserving of 
praise and support as the last remnant of the President's defeated purpose 
of rescuing the public service from the taint of political corruption.” And 
then follows’a word or two which suggest the improbability—practically in- 
nite—of any one man’s being able, unaided by some machinery not now in 
existence, thus to rescue the public service: “ Ifa similar process of selec 
tion,” says Mr. Adams, “ had been carried with proper care and a wide ac- 
quaintance with men through all the public service, one principal source of 
corruption would have been greatly checked.” 


Mr. John Fiske’s article, entitled “The Genesis of Language,” is the 
result of independent research and independent thinking, and certainly 
does its author credit as an able thinker and writer. Any one who 
thinks it too much loaded with detail, and not compendious enough, should 
think of it as addressed to scholars and not to the general reader. It is 
rare, however, to find an article of such length on this subject containing 
so much that is sound—which, however, is not saying that it does not 
contain much that is unsound and should have been omitted. For ex- 
ample, the derivation of “woman” from an assumed Sanskrit word, 
“wéman ” (meaning “ weaver”), isa decided error, and there are more that 
are not dissimilar. To go tothe Sanskrit directly in such a matter instead 
of looking first to the Germanic languages is to offend against one of the 
two most essential rules in comparative philology. It does honor to Mr. 
Fiske’s sense and penetration that he sees in the imitative theory (Miller's 
bad joke, “ bow-wow theory,” ought to be let pass into oblivion), the sole 
acceptable explanation of the origin of speech. His suggestion of the 
separate origin of pronominal and a few other elements as the involun- 


| tary utterances accompanying gestures of pointing is worthy of consider. 


ation, but Mr. Fiske would admit that to accept it now would be premature. 
We are not yet so far along that we can deal with a question so recondite, 


| and the resources of all existing languages must be ransacked for hints 


We may add that we feel 
Such a term 


upon it before we venture on framing a theory. 
like objecting to Mr. Fiske’s use of the word “integration.” 


that sometimes it will be employed, even by the most cautious, as a cover 
for unclearness of thought or for ignorance. 

“The Writings of Mr. Rowland G. Hazard” is an article by Professor 
G. P. Fisher, and will make the reader acquainted with an author who is 


| well worth knowing, but who has taken so little care for reputation as 


never to have reached his proper place in the public esteem. His life has 
been that of a manufacturer on a large scale, but the bent of his mind is 
towards metaphysical discussion, and this he has prosecuted with more 


than ordinary success. The nature and operation of the will in man ap- 
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pears to be his favorite subjects, and he maintains the freedom of it, aud op- 
poses strongly the doctrine of the school of Mr. Mill, with whom he has | 
had more or less of private discussion, and to whom he addresses his latest 
work. It consists of two letters on “ Causation and Freedom of Willing,” 
and we shall at another time have more to say concerning it. Mr. Hazard’s 
way of writing is simple and easy, and is so much the style of a plain | 
man desiring to make clear a difficult subject, that we should think any | 
one who has not as yet given to matters of this kind all the attention he 
could wish, might very profitably get our author’s books and study them. 
Mr. Hazard is also the author of a little work on “ Finance and Hours of La- 
bor” that it will be worth many people’s while to take a look at; and 
during the war he did the State some service by a very good exposition of 
the resources of the country. It was translated abroad, at home it was 
read widely, and it was an efficient help in putting down the rebellion. 

“The Coast of Egypt and the Suez Canal” is by Henry Mitchell, of the 
United States Coast Survey, and is a part of a forthcoming official report. 
So far as we make out, the author has not a superabundance of faith in the 
success of the canal as a commercial, highway. It is other aspects of the 
work, however—aspects almost purely scientific—that Mr. Mitchell deals 
with, and with these less than with problems presented by the Egyptian 
coast, the artificial harbor of Port Said, and the delta of the Nile. “Par- 
aguay and the Present War” is by Mr. 8S. G. Bulfinch, and perhaps 
is as authoritative and accurate as anything on that subject that 
we are likely to get for some little time. Mr. Porter Bliss is getting ready 
a book, we believe; and if he will deliver a plain tale, not disdaining de- 
tails, and never minding the many epportunities he will surely have for 
eloquence, we shall before very long have a work of value. 


We have been much interested in Mr. Lewis H. Morgan’s paper on 
“The Indian Migrations.” It is to be followed by another, and the two 
together are intended to present such evidence bearing on the movements 
of our aborigines, as may be drawn from a consideration of the physical 
conditions under which they live, and from their systems of consanguinity, 
their languages, and so forth. Mr. Morgan’s enquiry will include the sub- 
ject of the origin of the North and South American Indians, and probably 
no one is better fitted than he to give an opinion. In the article before us 
he points out, what many of us had forgotten, that it is not so very long 
since the Indian was a hunter without a horse, and that therefore the 
prairies were of little use to him as hunting-grounds; that the forest por- 
tions of the continent were also not his best habitat, and that, as he was 
not an agriculturist to any great extent—at least, in the region this side of 
Mexico—good fishing-places were the main necessity for him. The essay 
then proceeds to a survey of the continent, and marks out the seats of Indian 
occupation, and seems to indicate that Mr. Morgan will fix upon the neigh- 
borhood of Puget Sound and the Columbia River as the cradle of the cop. 
per-colored race, though as to where he will put its birthplace he makes 
no certain sign. There are other things given us by the author: notably 
an account, seemingly very reasonable and careful, of the Aztec civilization’ 
about which so much has been said—so much too much, we may perhaps 
say. And there is what appears to us a very plausible theory as to the 
true character of the Mound Builders, so called, who have seemed to be 
fairly installed in the position in our archeology which is occupied in Ire- 
land by the famous round towers. They were, perhaps, Village Indians, 
says Mr. Morgan, who came from New Mexico and found that their system 
of house-building would not answer in their new home. They had been 
accustomed to use adobe brick in the construction of their buildings, and, 
for reasons of defence, to close in the story next the ground, and to enter 
the house—which, by the way, was an immense communal dwelling—by 
means of ladders reaching to the flat roof. Now, on reaching the region 
of the Ohio River, they would find that the frosts, and rains, and snows of 
that climate were destructive of the sun-baked bricks, and they would have 
to consider the question of how to build. To make out of poles and bark 
a house resting on the natural level of the ground would be to change al- 
together their mode of building—a thing not lightly to be done, especially 
as their house was also their fortress. They decided, then, to substitute 
for the first, closed story an embankment on which this house of poles and 
bark might be set up in safety ; and it is thus that we have the mounds. 
This seems to us far from being an unreasonable supposition, and we sin- 
cerely trust it may be established as the true one. In the interest’of future 
generations, it is to be hoped somebody may go out and deposit on top of 
some or all of them a judicious, plausible quantity of the “charcoal and 
ashes, the remnants of fire-pits,” the discovery of which would, as Mr. Mor- 
gan says, strengthen his theory a good deal—enough, it is likely, to shut 





the mouths of many arehwologists yet unborn. 
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All of the reviews in this number of the North American are to be 
called good, we believe, though we should not call very good the critica] 
article on Freidrich Rickert. The review of “ Kirk’s Charles the Bold ” js, 
however, excellent; that of Kinglake’s last volume is more than fair; and 
so is that of Khéyam, albeit the English translation of the mystic is per- 
haps praised a little more than is necessary, clever as it is; excellent 
again are the remarks on Mr. Whitmore’s “Andros,” and those on 
Noeldeke’s “ Alttestamentliche Literatur,’—which some one should trans. 
late. The notice of Dr. Bushnell’s and Mr. Mill’s books about the 
woman question hardly satisfies the reader that the reviewer is speak. 
ing out his full mind; indeed, it perhaps suggests a doubt whether he 
himself quite knows it; but it is well done, speaks with accurate appre- 
ciation of both the authors under examination, and says a word or two — 
mild enough, certainly—about Dr. Bushnell’s hazardous mode of expres. 
sion—which we wish that forcible and eager writer would turn over in his 
mind. But the first of the reviews, that of Max Miiller’s “Chips from a 
German Work-Shop,” is the best of them. We may go further, and say 
we doubt if we know anywhere so entirely good a book-review of the 
more comprehensive kind. The professor is described to us so that his 
place as a linguistic scholar is determined ; his strength and his weakness 
are stated with precision, and the latter is proved by lucid and cogent 
argumentation ; we are told the contents of the book in hand and the 
value of it is estimated, and we are made to see where it is good and 
where it comes short. All this is done in a pleasing style, which perhaps 
has for a fault that it is slightly monotonous, and that the regularity of its 
movement is apt to beguile one a little, so that now and then a distinct act of 
attention is required to keep fast hold of the sense. But when examined 
it is seen to be copious, clear, and correct ; and it expresses a temper under 
complete control, and a mind full of knowledge, trained in reasoning, 
and of a judicial habit. At the end of the review proper, Professor Miiller 
is very rightly and justly rebuked for his treatment of his brother schol. 
ars, and the spectacle is edifying. The essay is in many respects a model 
of composition, and to find a better example of the proper method of 
inflicting severe but not cruel chastisement on an offender richly deserv- 
ing punishment would be indeed difficult. It is a sort of work in which 
not unusually chastiser and chastised appear equally undignified, and to 
be in positions equally undesirable. 





HOMERIO STUDIES,* 


HERR SCHLIEMANN is a homo novus in the field of literature. He is, 
also, in a rather strict sense of the word, what the Germans call, after the 
Greek, an Avtodidakt, a self-taught man. As if to explain his sudden 
appearance among archeologists, he gives in the preface to his “Re 
searches” a fugitive sketch of his life. A Mecklenburger by birth, he 
imbibed as a child, from the amusing narratives of his father, an inex- 
tinguishable fondness for the Homeric legends and the primeval Hellenic 
world. When tén years old, in 1832, he presented his father with a Latin 
elaboration on the Trojan war and the adventures of Odysseus and Aga- 
memnon. Four years later, however, he was obliged to enter a retail 
grocery store, in which he remained upward of five years, selling herrings, 
butter, brandy, and milk, preparing potatoes for distillation, and doing 
similar unclassical things. He forgot what he had learned, but continued 
to cherish a desire for culture. The lifting of a heavy cask, which caused 
a bleeding from the lungs, finally compelled him to give up his situation. 
He went to Hamburg, and thence tried to get to South America, but the 
ship which took him out was wrecked on the coast of the island of Texel, 
and he had to beg his way to Amsterdam, where he succeeded, however, 
in finding mercantile employment and leisure for studies. With extraor- 
dinary avidity and zeal he now devoted himself to the study of modern 
languages, English, French, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Russian, which he mastered in an almost incredibly short time. Having 
gone as commercial agent to Si. Petersburg, he established himself there, 
acquired considerable wealth, and added the Swedish and Polish, and an 
extensive knowledge of modern and ancient Greek, to his stock of lan. 
guages. He then travelled through Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Northern Arabia, Syria, and Greece, and, finally, making the tour 
of the world, visited, among other countries, India, China, and Japan. In 
1866, he made Paris his permanent abode, determined to devote the 
remainder of his life to literary and chiefly archeological research. The 
book before us is the fruit of diligent studies, as well as of a tour, made in 
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the summer of 1867, through the Ionian Isles, the southern parts of Greece, 
and Troas. 





Herr Schliemann evinces great familiarity with his subjects and, in | 


general, ample Hellenic erudition, and by dint of combining ancient and 
modern descriptions—Greek poetry and German prose—in an attrac- 
tive way has succeeded in producing a very readable archrological nar- 
rative—if we may use this expression. But he starts with so childlike a 
love for heroic Hellas, and so naive a belief in his Homer—without stating 
the grounds on which this belief, so contrary to the opinions of many, is 
founded—tbat we must leave it to those who may in future, with his book 
in hand, examine the grounds traversed by him to pass judgment upon 
the critical value of his antiquarian observations and discoveries. Believ- 
ing the author of the Iliad and Odyssey to have composed what we might 
call his historical descriptions with an accuracy for which we should in 
vain look in the “ Gerusalemme Liberata,” the “ Henriade,” or the “ Lord 
of the Isles,” he makes a perfect agreement with the details of those descrip- 
tions the criterion in determining all legend-hallowed localities. With 
the aid of this criterion he easily overthrows many more or less hypo- 
thetical results obtained by former antiquarians, while only an examina- 
tion of the spots concerned could enable us to decide whether his own 
positive assertions are not equally liable to be refuted by the same kind of 
argument. Many a discrepancy between the Homeric narrative and things 
as he finds them he himself acknowledges, and, where necessary, explains. 
Thus, the Odyssey speaks of the tmmense grain crops of Ithaca, which 
now produces the fourth part only of what its inhabitants consume ; it 
speaks of swine, cattle, goats, and sheep in that island, none of which are 
now bred there; it tells that the swine of Eumzus were fattened on 
acorns, Which presupposes a former abundance of oaks, a species of trees 
now entirely wanting. He proves that the islet of Dascalion cannot be 
the Asteris of that epic; but this Homeric islet must have since been 
engulfed by the sea if it was where he is critically obliged to place it, 
west of the southern extremity of Ithaca. He finds, however, no difficulty 
in exactly identifying in the last-named island the harbor of Phorcys, where 
Odysseus was landed, while fast asleep, by the Pheacian mariners; the 
two steep cliffs at its entrance and the adjoining dark grotto of the 
nymphs, whose urns, “stone pitchers,” and “stone looms” are still discer- 
nible, he says, in stalactites,as Homer saw them ; the ruinsof the Cyclopean 
residence of Odysseus, on the summit of Mount Aetos, with its crumbled 
walls and turrets, and cisterns; the rock-hewn road by which Odysseus 
and Telemachus “ descended from the town to the fine field of Laertes ;” 
the field, “all around open to view,” on which Eumeus built his house 
and twelve enclosures for the swine, ten of which are still visible in 
Cyclopean remains; the “rough” and “rocky” path which led the 
returned King of Ithaca to the abode of that faithful swineherd, and both 
to the palace on the Eagle Mountain ; or the Homeric capital “ town ” of 
the island, on the northern continuation of the Aetos, with its two ports 
north and south of the isthmus on which that mountain rises. In the 
many virtues he discovers in the inhabitants of Ithaca our author easily 
recognizes some traits of character peculiar to the Ithacans of Homer, but his 
picture of those secluded and ignorant islanders, so free from vice and povert y 


in spite of a degraded clergy and a hundred and forty-nine days of rest in | 


the year, is too flattering to be genuine. That the dogs of Ithaca, as he 
says he learned to his delight on a critical occasion, can still be managed 
by tricks which were effectual in the good old times of Odysseus, is more 
likely to be true. 


The author's orthodox belief in the accuracy of the Homeric epics is 
even more conspicuous in his identification of localities belonging to the 
topographical sphere of the Iliad. In arguing with Frank Calvert in 
favor of Hissarlik as the seat of ancient Troy, against Forchhammer, 
Manduit, Nicolaides, and others, who support the claims of Bunarbashi, 
he adduces as an evidence for his view the movements of the Greek and 
Trojan combatants in the first battle described in the Iliad, which could 
not have been executed within the time stated, if the distance between the 
camp of the assailants and the besieged city had been as great as the 
opposite supposition would make it. In determining the location and 
extent of the Greek naval camp, he makes use even of the statements in 
the epic narrative according to which a harangue of Agamemnon’s, 
made on board the vessel of Odysseus, was heard in the tents of both Ajax 
and Achilles, that is,at both extremities of the encampment, and the latter 
hero could, from his tent, see Nestor, who was stationed at the opposite 
end. We must confess arguments of this kind are more apt to elicit 
smniles than convictions. 
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A Guide-Book of Florida and the South, for Tourists, Invalids, and 
Emigrants, with a map of the St. John River, by Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., 
M.D. (Philadelphia: George Maclean.)—This is one of four works relat 
ing to Florida which have been sent to us within the year, but it alone is 
designed for a hand-book, and will be republished from year to year. It 
treats incidentally of the chief places along the land route to Florida, such 
as Richmond, Aiken, Charleston, Savannah, and Atlanta. Intothe prepara. 
tion of it, a good deal of personal and professional knowledge has entered, 
and it is to be recommended for its arrangement and fulness and variety 
of information, The printer has not done his part so well as the editor, 
s0 that, in an important sentence on page 52, south stands instead of north, 
and on page 84, (reek is substituted for Creek, with singular effect. Dr. 
Brinton, however, seems to us to have adopted a wrong practice in revers 
ing—with due notice, to be sure—the geographical right and left when 
applied to rivers. In the first place this presupposes a rather feeble in 
tellect in the travellers for whose convenience in ascending the St. John 
River the change is made, and then it compels the addition of the words 
east and west in parenthesis, both when the common rule is violated and 
when, as in one instance, it is recurred to. For the rest, invalids will be 
grateful for medical advice on which they can depend, and persons with 
scientific tastes, for hints of what to see and to search for in a land that 
has furnished and is still furnishing important data to geogony and 
ethnology. Dr. Brinton gives also an epitome of the political history of 
Florida, and a list of the works referring to the State in whole or in part. 
In summing up the advantages of various districts for the invalid, the 
doctor, after pronouncing against the interior on account of its debilitatlag 
heat, chooses the south-east coast as having the most equable climate in 
the United States, and the neighborhood of Miami River and Key Bis- 
cayne as being most accessible, though as yet without proper accommoda.- 
tions. The range of the thermometer is here the least, and food is, as every- 
where in Florida, abundant and diversified. The experience of army 
officers stationed at this point seems to sustain Dr. Brinton’s conclusion ; 
certainly it does for the large class of invalids whose disease is of the 
throat and lungs. The mineral springs, however, scattered through the 
peninsulain great numbers, are likely to attract not a few health-seekers 
as well as mere tourists. 

Except for its accurate map of the St. John River, we should hardly 
prefer Brinton’s “ Guide-Book,” so far as it describes East-Florida, to Mr. 
Ledyard Bill's “ Winter in Florida” (New York : Wood & Holbrook, 1869), 
which is, in fact, a little later than the former; and it is a sign that 
Florida is getting on somewhat rapidly, that a new and good hotel at 
Jacksonville can be mentioned, and a new railroad, connecting St. Augus- 
tine with the St. John, be declared a settled undertaking. Mr. Bill 
usually confirms the “ Guide-Book ” in its estimate of routes and houses 
of entertainment/while his descriptions of places are sometimes more 
faithful, or shall we say more graphic, than Dr. Brinton’s. Thus, we 
should not know from the latter that the “town” of Picolata is merely 
the settlement of a single family, and consists of “ one beer-shop, one com. 
fortable*farm-dwelling, and a few rude stalls constructed and occupied for 
the use of the stage-lines to St. Augustine.” Of the ride to the latter 
place, Mrs. Yelverton has spoken in extravagant and fanciful terms in her 
book called “St. Augustine’ (New York: G. P. Putnam & Son, 1869), 
which Brinton mentions with the epithet “inaccurate.” Mr. Bill says the 
lady will cause those who trust her a bitter disappointment, for “ we 
found this ride of eighteen miles one of the most disagreeable and miser- 
able we ever made, and through a tract of country entirely devoid of un- 
usual attractions.” He himself appears worthy of all confidence when 
entitled to a hearing, and he is never too positive in matters professional. 
He too gives a brief history that is readable of the Spanish, French, Eng- 
lish, and American occupations of Florida, and in narrating what he saw, 
what is the capacity of the State, and what the temper of the people to. 
wards immigrants, talks like a person of sense and humor, with whom one - 
might very well have liked to travel in company. We place him along- 
side of Brinton in value, and think no one can fail to read him with iater- 
est. Invalids, he thinks, need go no further south than Palatka, and he is 
certain that Green Cove will hereafter be their chief resort ; but he was 
also favorably impressed with the enterprise at Lake Monroe, of which 
Brinton also speaks respectfully. 

The fourth work is an official pamphlet by Hon. J. 8. Adams, Commis- 
sioner of Emigration for the State of Florida, entitled “ Florida and its 
Climate, Soil, and Productions” (Jacksonville, 1869). It tells, as may be 
supposed, all that is needful to be known, prior to examination, of a 
State which offers cheap lands, great facilities (actual or possible) of trans- 
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portation, and products both of the temperate and tropic zones ; in which 
the orange, lemon, fig, date, banana, olive, citron, guava, pomegranate, 
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Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curi- 
ous, Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and 
Nations 
M.A., author of the Life of Newton, etc. 


9. The Blackfriars Edition of the Works 
of William Shakspeare. 
Edited by Charles Knight. $2 00. 


“To all students of the ‘Sweet Swan of Avon’ Charics 
Knight is known as one of the chief illustrators of their 
favorite bard. All students should have his text at 
their right hand, and we thank him for furnishing it to us 
at so low a rate.”’—-S. A. Aliibone. 


8. One Thousand and One Cems of 


English Poetry. 
Edited by Charles Mackay. 


7. Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 

Comprising a Series of his Epistolary Correspondence 
and Conversations with many Eminent Persons, 
and various Original Pieces of his Composition; 
with a Chronological Account of his Studies and nu- 
merous Works. The whole exhibiting a view of 
Literature and Literary Men in Great Britain for 
nearly halfa century. A new edition, 


6. The Works of Oliver Coldsmith. 
Comprising his Essays, Plays, Poetical Works, and 
Vicar of Wakefield, with some account of his Life 
and Writings. 


5. The Adventures of Cil Blas of San- 
tillane. 
Translated from the French of Le Sage by Tobias 
Smollett. 
4. Adventures of Don Quixote De La 
Mancha. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, by Charles Jarvis. 
Curiosities of Literature. 
By I. Disraeli. 
Cruden’s Concordance to the Old 
and New Testaments; or, A Dictionary 
and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. 
Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Carey. 
i. The Arabian Nights’ 
ments. 


3. 


A new edition. 


2. 


Entertain- 


A new edition. 
*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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A New Standard American Volume of Travels. 


ACROSS AMERICA AND ASIA. 


| NOTES OF A FIVE YEARS’ JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, AND OF RESIDENCE IN ARIZONA, 
JAPAN, AND CHINA. 


BY RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, 


Professor in Harvard University, and sometime Mining Engineer in the Employ of the Chinese and Japanese Governments. 


Royal S8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 


Professor Pumpelly, of Harvard, was Superintendent of 
Mines in Arizona during the pioneer times. From Ari- 
zona he went to Japan, to accept a commission as mining 
engineer under the Government. He was givena rank and 
retinue corresponding to those of the Viceroy of Yesso, and 
with them, of course, proportionate facilities for studying 
the country and people. He was subsequently engaged by 
the Chinese Government to search for coal for their navy, 


| and was given a large escort and government facilities. 


| 











his travels in the interior of China were fuller of interest 
and greater in extent than those of Abbé Huc, embracing, 
in the aggregate, some five thousand miles. The result 
of his geological survey, and alse of his observations in 


Japan and Mongolia, was published by the Smithsonian | 


Institution a year or two since. 


During a large portion of the time Mr. Pumpelly was in 
China he was an inmate of Mr. Burlingame’s house, and 
close student of the questions which have led to the recent 
revolution in the diplomatic policy of China. Several of 
the thoughtful articles on this subject which have ap. 
peared in the Nation, North American Review, and Gal. 
ary, have attracted more attention than any other literary 
utterances on ‘* The Chinese Problem.” 

On leaving China, Professor Pumpelly travelled through 
Central Asia, and then crossed Siberia in an open sleigh 
in the depth of winter. He came from thence home, thus 
| completing a tour around the world, occupying five years 
of travel and special observation, and making him the 
only man since Sir George Simpson who is known to have 
| crossed both northern continents at their widest parts, 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 
1. The Building of the Ship. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
With 20 pictures by Hennessy and Gifford, engraved by 
Anthony and Linton. Small quarto, uniform with 
‘Sir Launfal,”’ with red-line border. Cloth, bevelled 
and gilt, $3; Turkey morocco, $5 50. 
“The Building of the Ship” is regarded by Mr. Long- 
fellow's admirers as one of the poet's masterpieces. In 


this volume the vigor and beauty of the poem are fitly 
reproduced by the artists. The figure pieces by Mr. Hen- 


Edited by Edmund Fillingham King, | nessy are in his best style, and of Mr. Gifford’s sea pic- 


ture a critic says: ‘They are simply exquisite. His ships 
are staunch and strong, and his seas and skies are poetical 
and full of feeling. In his representations of tropical 
scenes his art is beyond all praise.’”’ 


Il. Thackeray’s Miscellanies. 


Household Edition. Volume 8, containing ‘* The Book of 
Snobs,” ‘Sketches and Travels in London,” “ Denis 
Duval,” and other stories. 16mo, cloth, $1 25; half- 
calf, $2 50. 

‘Of course all readers of Thackeray will have his Mis- 
cellanies, and even those who do not own his novels will 
find no end of entertainment in these early and exuber- 
ant efforts of his genius..\—Hartford Courant. 








lll. A Physician’s Problems. 
BY CHARLES ELAM, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


1 vol., 16mo 
ConTENTsS—Natural Heritage; On Degenerations in Man; 
On Moral and Criminal Epidemics; Body v. Mind; Il- 
lusions and Hallucinations; The Demon of Socrates ; 
The Amulet of Pascal; On Somnambulism; Revery 
and Abstraction. . 


This volume is intended as a contribution to the Natu- 
ral History of those outlying regions of Thought and Ac- 
tion, whose domain is the debatable ground of Brain, 
Nerve, and Mind. It is designed to indicate the origin 
and modes of perpetuation of these varieties of organiza- 
tion, intelligence, and general tendencies towards vice or 
virtue, which seem, on a superficial view, to be so irregu- 
larly and capriciously developed and distributed in fami- 
lies, and amongst mankind. . 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 
694 anD 696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 
all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 


with buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
advantages. Consignments solicited. 





The Nation. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENCLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES, 


So Classified and Arranged as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas, and Assist in Literary Composi- 
tion, By Peter Mark Rocer. Revised and edited, 
with a list of foreign words defined in English, and 
other additions, by Barnas Sears, D.D., late Presi- 
dent of Brown University, A new American edition, 
‘tl ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. Royal i2mo, 
cloch, $2. 

A worl: of great merit, admirably adapted as a reference 
Lo. for schools and colleges, and of high importance to 
every American scholar. It furnishes, with respect to the 
English language, a collection of the words it contains, 
and of the idiomatic combinations peculiar to it, arranged, 
not in alphabetical order, as they are in a dictionary, but 
according to the ideas which they express. The purpose of a 
dictionary is simply to explain the meaning of words—the 
word being given, to find its signification, or the idea it is 
intended to convey. The object aimed at here is exactly 
the converse of this: the idea being given, to find the 
word or words by which that idea may be most flily and 
aptly expressed. The work has become one of standard 
authority, both in this country and in Great Britain, and 
is regarded as indispensable by those accustomed to write. 

“This book is one of the most valuable we ever exam- 
ined. It supplies a want long acknowledged by the best 


writers, and supplies it completely,”—Portland <Adver- 
tiser. 


‘“* A work of great utility. It will give a writer the word 
he wants, when that word is on the tip of his tongue, but 
altogether beyond his reach.”"—New York Times. 

8" Sent per mail on receipt of the price. 

COULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


MASON & HOADLY’S 
METHOD FOR THE 


PIANO FORTE. 


A new work which has been thoroughly tested in private 








a : 


teaching, and which has proved to be of the highest value 
to instructors, furnishing the necessary material to train 
pupils in the most thorough manner. Adapted to those 


who wo e masters of the instrument, and to such 
as aim at only moderate proficiency it is superior as a self- 
instructor. Containing the ACCENT EXERCISES invent- 


ed by Mr. Mason, and found in no other work. 


By WM. MASON and E. S. HOADLY. 


Price, with either American or Foreign Fingering, $4.00. 
Sent a on receipt of price. O. DITSON & CU., 
Boston, C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





SLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; pore ded 
by an account of these Songs. and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 


OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6782, New York City. 
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A LIST OF THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


Varying in Size 
FROM ONE TO EIGHT VOLUMES, 
And in Price 
FROM FIFTY CENTS TO ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
Published by 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 


KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKS- 
PEARE, including the Biography and Doubtful Plays. 
With 1,200 Illustrations, beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper by Clay, London ; 8 vols. super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, ; half-calf extra, $60; full tree calf, gilt 
edges, $90; or superbly bound in Turkey morocco 
extra, $100. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKS- 
PEARE. Edited, with copious Notes, Glossary, and 
Life, by Howarp Staunton. 1,700 Illustrations, from 
designs by John Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel: with Steel Portrait. 3 vols. royal 8vo, red 
cloth, $22 50; half-calf, $30; full calf, $40; tree calf, 

ilt edges, $42 50; or superbiy bound in full morocco, 


STAUNTON’S LIBRARY SHAKSPEARE. 
Edited, with copious Notes, Glossary, and Life, by 
Howarp Staunton. Beautifully Pome one on fine 
toned Pt: from a large clear type; 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, #1 50; or the 4 vols. bound in 8, half-calf, $35; 
tree calf, gilt edges, $50. 


HAZLITT’S SHAKSPEARE. Carefully edited 
from the Texts of Johnson, Stevens, and Reed, with 
Notes and Life by Wm.1am Hazuirt. 4 vols. fcap. 
a extra cloth, $6; gilt edges, $7 50; half-calf extra, 


*,* This book can also be had in 5 volumes, with Doubt- 
ful Plays, Poems, and Sonnets, in cloth, $7 50; gilt edges, 
$9; half-calf extra, $15; full calf extra, $20. 


MOXON’S SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited, with Remarks on Shakspeare’s 
Life and Writings, by Tuomas CAMPBELL. Steel Por- 
trait and —e Illustrations by John Gilbert. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $6; half-calf extra, $8 50; full calf 
a $10; or superbly bound in full morocco extra, 


ROWE’S SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited from the Texts of Johnson, Stevens, 
and Reed, with Life and Glossarial Notes, by NiIcHOoLas 
Rowe. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait, cloth, 
$3; half-calf extra, 


SHAKSPEARE, AS PUT FORTH IN 1623. 
A Reprint of Mr. William Shakspeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and a. published according to the 
True Original Copies. 1 vol. small 4to, vellum cloth, 
$10; handsomely bound in tree calf, gilt edges, $16. 

*,* A few copies of the large-paper copy, bound in half 
white vellum, cloth sides, $20, may still be had. 


THE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPEARE. Con- 
taining the Authentic and Doubtful Plays, Poems, and 
a Glossarial Index. Edited by CHarLes KNieuHrT. 
Beautifully printed from a small but clear type, on fine 
toned per: in crown 8vo, cloth, $2; half-calf extra, 
$4; full calf extra, $5; tree calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 


ROUTLEDGE'S SHILLING SHAKSPEARE. 
Containing his Complete Works. Edited by CHaRLEs 
Knigut. 12mo, paper covers, 50 cents; flexible cloth, 
80 cents; half Roxburghe binding, $1. An edition of 
the above, containing illustrations by John Gilbert, 
os bound in cloth, gilt edges, price $1 50, may 
also ‘. 


THE SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. A Repro- 
duction in commemoration of the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the Poet's Birth, illustrated in a series of 
upwards of One Hundred Photographs, reproduced by 

r. STEPHEN AyYLinG from ydell’s Shakespeare. 
Small 4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, $10. 


STUDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. By Caries 
Knieut. 8vo, cloth, price $3. 


“Tt is a great matter to have at one’s elbow the result of 
the many years’ investigation into the works of the great 
master by Charles Knight; but Knight's Editions of 
8 re are costly. What a satisfaction, then, to have 
within reach of a smal] sum, in one handsome volume, the 
critical notes that are scattered through Knight's Pictorial 

Li Editions. Were it generally known that this 
is what is meant by ‘Studies 
that the sale of the book would be very large. —~5 A 
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uperbly Illustrated Gift-Books 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 
1869-70, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 


By CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| 


Lady Ceraldine. 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
With over thirty illustrations, many of them full-page, 
drawn by W. J. Hennessy, and engraved by W. J. Lix- 
TON. 1vol. small 4to, uniform with ‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,”’ ‘“ Songs of Life,” etc. Turkey, antique or extra, 
$9; Cloth, full gilt, $5. 





| 
| 


| plates, from drawings 
ARD, and J. STEWART. 


Notwithstanding its picturesqueness, this poem has | 


never before been illustrated cither in this country or in 
England. Its subject fits it admirably for the purposes of 
a gift-book, and Mr. Hennessy has in his illustrations 


caught and reproduced the spirit of the Poem with the ge- | 


nius of a true artist. Mr. Linton’s work upon the volume 


is as effective as any he has ever executed, and in this ex- | 
| skill which 


quisite form the Poem, long one of the most popular pro- 
ductions of its gifted author, must take rank among the 
most favorite of the gift-books. 


Songs of Life. 
SELECTED FROM MANY SOURCES. 
With numerous new illustrations by Hennessy, Her- 
RIcK, GRISWOLD, FENN, and BENSELL, and six fac-simile 
autographs. 1 vol. small 4to, uniform with ‘* Lady Geral- 





| making it, in connection with the mechanical 


dine,” ete. Turkey, antique or extra, $9; Cloth, full | 


gilt, $5. 


This is the first of four parts in which it is proposed to 


reissue Folk-Songs. It contains over thirty illustrations, 
nearly half of them entirely new, and expressly engraved 
for this volume from designs by Hennessy, Fenn, Gris- 
wold, Herrick, and Bensell. Darley, Hoppin, Eytinge, and 
other leading American draughtsmen are also represented 
in the volume. 


The Universe; 


OR, THE INFINITELY GREAT AND TH ‘FI. 
NITELY LITTLE. a awe 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D.| 
Translated from the French. 


Illustrated by 343 engravings on wood, and four 

bya. Faaver, MESNER, moar 

vol. large 8vo 
a ge 8vo, rich cloth, gilt 
The “ UNIVERSE” is one of the mos 

superbly illustrated works on Natural Le - 
duced. A volume of about eight hundred pages, it contains 
nearly 350 engravings, a large proportion [- ride those 
which represent objects in Nature having been drawn with 
the most conscientious and painstaking accuracy, while 
those which are based upon subjects which give any scope 
to the imagination display that fertility of Invention and 
seems unattainable save by French artiste 
The engravings display the perfection of wood engraving, 
and in all its mechanical details the volume is exceedin fy 
handsome. The letterpress, which has been translated 
from the French of one of the most famous of living scient- 
ists, is written in a familiar and attractive style. e work 
is at once comprehensive in the range of the subjects dis- 
cussed, and thoroughly accurate in the treatment ef them - 
I p orfection o 
its finish, one of the most attractive and valuable works of 
its class ever published. 


Pictures of Edgewood. 


Being Photographic Views, with Text and Mlustrative 
Diagrams, by the author of **My Farm of Elgewood.” 
1 vol. 4to, $122. 


Only 300 Copies Printed. 

In this handsome volume Mr. Mitchell calls in the aid of 
pm oy and ae to show what changes may 
be Wrought in a country place, at comparatively small ex- 
yense and by very simple means. The illustrations ex- 

ibit Edgewood as it was and as it now is, 


The above works to be procured of all Booksellers, or sent post-paid to any address upon the receipt of the price by 


the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, New York. 





J. SABIN & SONS, 


84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Keep on hand a large and well-assorted stock of 
ENCLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 
They give especial attention to Finely Illustrated Works, 
Fine and Choice Editions. Also, Books relating to 
America. 


New Books for Children. 


THE CHORISTER BROTHERS, a Tale by the Author of 


* The Children of the Chapel.’ $1 25. 
“This is one of the most excellent books for boys we 


have read in a long time."*— Gospel Messenger. 


They publish monthly the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- | 


LIST, a journal devoted to Notes, Queries, and general 


information concerning Books; containing also a Cata- | 
| book, but simply recommend them to buy it for them- 


logue. 

They are prepared to import English, French, and 
German Books. Orders will be promptly attended to. 

J. SABIN & SONS would call the attention of Book- 


sellers and Publishers to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- | 


LIST as a medium for advertisements. It has a large cir- 
culation among Bookmen, Public Libraries, and Book- 
sellers. 
kind. Subscription, $1 per annum. 





TO BOOK ACENTS. 





N. TIBBALS & CO. have added to their extensive 
trade in Sunday-school, Theological, and Miscellaneous 
Books the Subscription business. 

We have one book which will contain several hundred 
first-class engravings, and will be the best book for Agents 


The rates are lower than in any periodical of the | 


VANNY CROF, by the Author of “Contraband Christ- 
mas." 18mo, cloth, 80 cents. 


* We shall not tell our readers the story of this little 


selves.""—London Literary Churchman. 

RUPERT OF THE RHINE. The History of a Brave 
Prince. Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE NORRISES, a Tale of Radford Village. 

DAME WYNTON’S HOME, a Tale illustrative ot the 
Lord’s Prayer. Hy the Author of “Sunday Echoes."* 
With illustrations. $1 50. 


POTT & AMERY, 


75 centa, 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


yet published. Be sure and not engage until you see our | 


circular and prospectus. Ready Sept. 1. 
N. TIBBALS & CO., 
87 Park Row, New York. 


The Nation. 





New and Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. 8. Francis & Co.), 





| $Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 


for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 


Books in various departments of Litcrature. 
Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 
PREE to any address. 


A992 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The British Expedition to Abyssinia. 
Compiled from authentic documents. By Captain 
Henry M. Hozier. $3 50. 





Tales of Old Travel Renarrated. By Henry 
Kingsley, F.R.G. 8. $2. 

Sermons Published in 
Chapel. By T. Binney. 


the King’s Weigh-House 
New edition. $1 75. 


Sunday Library, Volume VII. Apostles of Mediax- 
val Europe. By Rev. G. J. Maclear, B.D. $2. 


Colden Treasury Series. A Book of Worthies, 
gathered from the Old Histories, and now written 


anew by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
$1 25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


63 Bieecker Street, New York. 


“FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD. 
Within a few weeks in England. 
SPURGEON’S NEW 


FOR THE MILLION, 


John Ploughman’s Talks; 
OR, 
PLAIN ADVICE FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 
By Rev. C. H. Spureron. 
1 vol. 16mo, price 90 cents. 


BOOK 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 
SPURGEON’S NEW DEVOTIONAL BOOK, 


Evening by Evening; 
oR, 
READINGS AT EVENTIDE, 
A Companion Volume to 


Morning by Morning; 
oR, 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 
By THe SAME AUTHOR. 
12mo, cloth binding, $1 75 each. 


No Religious Family can afford to be without these 
Books as guides in the Daily Family Devotion. 


Perhaps no man living is better fitted to prepare books 
of this nature, which are calculated to warm the hearts 
and make the family devotions of interest and profit. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 








CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 
20,000 Books just received from Trade Sule 


At Your Price, 
10,000 Magnificent Books, English and American, 


At Our Price. 
110,000 Miscellaneous Books, History, etc., 


At Any Price. 
Mammoth Catalogue free. 


LEGGAT BROS.. 113 Nassan Street. 
TOURISTS 
Can show their collections of Stereoscopic Pictures, on 
giass or paper, without handling them, by using 
BECKERS’ REVOLVING PARLOR STEREOSCOPES, 
Made so compactly as to hold, in a space of eight inches 
equare and eighteen high, from three to twelve dozen 
views ; with a table attached, twenty-five dozen; or ona 
pedestal, fifty dozen. In this last style the interior is oc- 
cupied to the ground by the endless chain which holds the 
pictures; these are seen after reaching the top of the 

uare shaft or handle. 
or catalogue, address the patentee and manufacturer, 


ALEXANDER BECKERS, 
580 Broad 


way. 


Send stamp. 
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NEW BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 





L. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price $2 50. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN—Moral, 
Historical, and Poetical. 
of *‘ Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns.” 

II. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. By the Au- 
thor of, and uniform with, **The Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” 

II. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $2; paper covers, $1 50. 

FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD: Memoirs 
of an Englishman. By the Author of ‘Hester Kir- 
ton.’’ Uniform with ‘* Occupations of a Retired Life.” 

IV. 
In large 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $4 50. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Volume for 
1869, with stories and articles by the first writers of 
Great Britain. Profusely illustrated with finely exe- 
cuted wood engravings. 

¥. 
In 12mo, extra cloth, price $1 75. 

OURSELVES: A Series of Essays on Women. 
By Elizabeth Lynn Linton. 

VI. 
In 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 

GOOD SOCIETY: A Complete Manual of 
Manners. By the Right Honorable the Countess of 
eee ee ES 

VIl. 
In 12mo, boards, $1. 

THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. By Eugene 
Sue. A new edition, complete in one volume. 

VIL. 
In 12mo, boards, $1; cloth, $1 25. 
THE WANDERING JEW. By Eugene Sue. 
A new edition, complete in one volume. 
IX. 
In 21 volumes crown 8vo, cloth, price $50. 

CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. New com- 
plete and uniform edition, with illustrations by Phiz, 
Cruikshank, and others. 

_ 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, price $2 50. 

THE GIRL’S OWN TREASURY: Specially 
designed for the amusement and instruction of young 
ladies. Profusely illustrated. 

XI. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 


SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of 
** Characteristics of Women.” 
XII. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 

By Edward Garrett. 
xi. 
In crown Svo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE SEA-BOARD PARISH: A Sequel to 
“* Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

XIV. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By George MacDonald, LL.D. Uniform with “ The 
Sea-board Parish.” 

XV. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. J. 
Ralston, M.A., of the British Museum. Beautifully 
illustrated by Wolf, Zwecker, and others. 





*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, 


Having made arrangements with a member ot the Class of 
*69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Class 
pictures and views. - 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
a special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos- 
sess unequalled facilities in that line, both as to excellence 
and despatch. They are also ready to take groups or 
views out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient num- 
bers to pay. 

All communications should be addressed to 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
SARONY & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 





SONSY 
TOILET 
SOAP. 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is mannfactured by an 
entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma- 
terials, and will not injure the most sensitive flesh. 

To Artists and Artisans it is invaluable, removing 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 

It always leaves the skin 


SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT. 


It is very healing, and especially recommended for 
CHapPeD Hanps or Face. 

For the NURSERY, no family should be without it. 

It is an excellent shaving soap. 

It will not waste nor crack when left for hours in the 
water. 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilct 
soap. 

For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 


Cc. E. GRISWOLD & CO., 


AGENTS, 
38 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





AT THE 


ELYSIAN BED 


AND 


FURNITURE COMPANY’S 


PARLOR AND BEDROOM SUITES 
At Reduced Prices. 


TURKISH FURNITURE, FOOT BENCHES, FANCY 
CHAIRS, LOUNGES, ETC. 


EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSITY PLACE. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF Prve AND Nassau STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





S. CG. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 








BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 











CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 





Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 


Attow INTEREST ON Deposits. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 


Paris, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street ; 
Boston, 76 State Street, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 
AGENTS For “ THE NATION” IN FRANCE. 








MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrinez, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CQ., 
8 Wat Street, New York, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, ete. Exchange on Paris. 





FURSE BROTHERS & CoO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza Di SpaGna, Rome. 


Cirenlar Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents. 


AGENTS For ‘‘THE NATION” IN THE PAPAL STATES. 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 

23 Abingdon, Square (Eighth Avenue near Twelfth Street). 
Open from 834 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Saturdays from 8 
A.M. to 8 P.M. 

Interest. Six per cent. per annum. Money deposited on or 
before Nov. 20 wil draw interest from Nov. 1. 


THOMAS McLELLAND, President. 


GREAR a BRON": f Vice-Presidents. 


Gro. W. BROWN, Treasurer, 
. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 








JAMES W. TUCKER & CO., 
g BANKERS, 
3 Rve Scrise, Parts. 
For Exchange and Travellers’ Letters of Credit,"apply to 


Messrs SMITH, RANDOLPH & CO.,) 

assau Street, New York. j 

Messrs. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., [meee 
State Street, Boston. 

















The most Durable Knife known. 


Ue  . 
———— 4“ 


Hot Water has no Effect upon it. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 45 Beekman St., New York. 





JAY COOKE & CO., 
~ BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON. 
Dealers in Government Securities. 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Collections made on all 
points. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commis- 
sion. 

KIDDER, PEABODY &CO., 
40 State Street, Boston, 
BANKERS. 

Exchange on London, Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Cologne, Hanover, Hamburg, Bremen, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Munich, Augsburg, Stuttgart, and Montreal. 


Also, Gold, Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold. Letters 
of Credit issued. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 
ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 

Receive for safe keeping, under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities, Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Val- 
uables of every description. Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and executed. 

N. B. BROWNE, Prest. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. and Treas. 





WM. H. CRANT, C. E. 
(Late Superintending Engineer of New York Central Park), 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

Designs furnished for the laying out of Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Suburban and Country Property, Hydraulic Works, 
etc. Surveys, Estimates, Superintendence, or Consulta- 
tion, as may be desired. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. S. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 








NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 8&3 Lrperty Street, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


WILLARD FELT & CO., 


Stationers, Printers, and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 

DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.'S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 

47 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK. 





_> PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
FOR FAMILY US§—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 


quired A) erfec © Illuminating Oil—Strictly 
Pr RQiNo Mixture, No icals—Will not Explode— 
Firo tg 145 degrees (being 35\degrees higher than is 
requ od by Uy 8. Govelimens N d for Bril 
andy ant’ Eopnom\— Pah the veleb 
ite Ne Caks, 

nd best Hhumbinati 
in every Ota ait 
prietors. On Hop 

Bax 3050. 
Send for circulars, 





~ HANOVER > 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 





Cash Capital, - - - - $400,000 00 
Surplus,- - - - + = 11,512 12 


Assets, July 1, 1869, - $711,512 12 





B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time or forthe spare moments. Business 
new, light, and profitable. Persons of either sex easily 
earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a proportional 
sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men, That a!l who see 
this notice may send their address, and test the business, 
we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and -best family newspapers 
published—all sent free by mail. . Reader, if you want 
permanent, profitable w ork, address E. C. ALLEN, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


E. HOLMES’ BURCLAR 
ALARM TELECRAPH. 


This one bell, located in the sleep- 
ing-room, rings upon the pete ot 
each window and door of the house, 
— An experience of nine years without 
a failure proves that it is perfect, reliable, and satie‘actory. 
Thousands who are using it testify to its merits; as will 
be seen by a pamphlet obtained at the Office. The public 
are cautioned against infringement either in using or vend- 
ing; the law will be applied to all such cases. 


E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y. 


BINDERS FOR THE “ NATION.” 


The Publisher of the Nation, considering the so-called 
* Eureka Self-Binder™ to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangements for supplying it, in cloth, 
to subseribers and others, at $1 25, or, if sent by mall, 
$150. The number of any volume will be stamped upon 
it without charge, to order. 

Address, with price enclosed. 

PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 




















Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
| for permanent preservation, and present the same appear- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes. 

*,* A binder will be sent gratis to any person procuring 
a new subscriber to the Nation. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 

HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 





RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS, 


Lecture Committees should send for 
Circulars of the American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau 


Street, New York. Established four years. The largest 
and best list of Lecturers and Readers. Engagements 


made throughout the country. No charge whatever to 


Lecture Committees. 
STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 


Address W. C. WILLCOX A.M., Rector, 
STAMFORD, Conn. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 











The only business of this School is to prepare young 
gentlemen for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY, of 


this place. 
WM. KINNE, M.A. 








‘“‘Amer. School Inst."’ Founded 1855. 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau, 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing ** Taz 
RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHER- 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND a ror YOUNG LADIES AND 








BoaRDING AND Day Puptts, 
Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is constantly spoken in the 
Institute. MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 





ULARS 


<Qo 
New-YORK, 


AY Z f < 
Re OG 597 BROADWAY, 
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MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





Ave the most desirable for quality, finis) g id price. 


265 Broadwa F- lew York. 
Principal Warehouses: + 7%1 Chestnut) ., Philadelphia, 
108 Bank St eveland, O, 


Please send for a Circular. 
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Few Travellers are unacquainted with the 
AMERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON, but they may not be 
aware of the many improvements in this popular house. 
Suites of rooms, vertical railway, lunch-room, biliiard- 
halls, etc. 





THE METALLIC 
WEATHER STRIP CO., 


234 BROADWAY 
(Block above the Astor House). 





These invaluable Strips totally exclude dust and cold 
from windows and doors. Send for circular. 


Roebuck’s Weather-strips, 
AT 
ROEBUCK BROS, 58 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
DECORATED DINNER SETS, 
AND 
RICH FANCY GOODS. 

The largest assortment and the richest ever offered—at 
low prices. 
OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
China and Glass Importers, 
236, 2388 AND %0 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


HORSFORD’S | 
Bread Preparation. 


Made under supervision of Professor E. N. HORSFORD, 


of Harvard University. 
For raising BREAD, BISCUIT, MUFFINS, CAKES, etc. 
The only * Baking Powder"’ which restores to fine Flour 


the PHosPHATES. 

Used and approved by the great Chemist, Liebig; Dr. 
Horace Green; Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New York; Prof. 
R. Ogden Doremus; S. H. Wales, editor Scientific Ameri- 
can ; Orange Judd, editor A Agriculturist ; Prof. 
Samuel Jackson, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. C. S. 
Gaunt, Philadelphia University of Medicine and Surgery ; 
and others, whose names a r in our Circular. 

Liebig’s and Horsford’s Essays on Bread-making sent 


free. 
WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 201 Fulton Street, New York. 


Royal Baking Powder. 
A reliable article for making Bread, 
Biscuits, all kinds of Cakes, etc. 
Cheapest and Best. Crocers sell it. 
Manufactured only by 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


60 Vesey Street, New York. 
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AMERICAN SILKS | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers, 


HARTFORDSANDSSOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


SOLD BY 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 





The Most Successful Life Insurance 
Company of the World. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co, 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


Branch Office - - - 


Philadelphia 


OFFICERS : 


CLARENCE H. CLARKE, Philadelphia, President. 

JAY COOKE, Philadelphia, Chairman Finance and Execu.- 
tive Committee. 

HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PEET, Philadelphia, Secretary and Ae- 
tuary. 

FRANCIS G. SMITH, M.D., Philadelphia, Medical Dt- 
rector 


This Company issued, in the first YEAR of its existence, 


7,070 POLICIES, 
INSURING 
: $19,250,000. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 216 Broadway, New York, Agents 
for New York and Northern New Jersey. 
J. U. ORVIS, Manager. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 
LEGE offers to young men advanced eystematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 

The Annual Report will be sent on application. 


COLCATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 


POLYDoRI VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 

Sent post-paid on a ay! ag Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” Box New York City. 
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